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CHAPTER I. 

; SOFT misty day in February. The 
dew-drops liung on the pointed 
shafts of the thorns in the hedges, 
the clouds slowly drifted up from the valley, 
as the carthorses returned from their morning 
work, slowly plodding homewards and making 
a clatter and banging of hoofs on the uneven 
pavement of the yard. A faint sickly smell of 
mash pervaded the air, and the welcome odour 
caused the horses to raise their heads and swell 
their nostrils. A few greedy ducks hunted for 
seeds near the stable-door, and scattered ■mt\i 
loud quackingB at the intruders' ap^Toajclti, 
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2 Zo€. . 

While angrily resenting the crack of the carters' 
whips. 

One by one the horses slowly advanced. 
On the very last of the team perched a strange 
little figure. At first sight it appeared almost 
impossible to tell its precise sex, though the 
long black shaggy locks hanging down over 
the shoulder might be fairly presumed to 
decide the matter. She, for it was a girl, 
rode astride on the huge carthorse, clinging 
firmly to the coUar, and grinning with delight 
at her imposing and exalted position. 

Her dress consisted of a black, shiny sailor's 
hat ; a pea-jacket rather tight, and somewhat 
worn and white at the seams — indeed here and 
there, from much pulling and straining, button- 
less ; an apology for a petticoat of the roughest 
and coarsest stuff; yellow leather buskins, and 
large boots of untanned hide, carefully made 
after the pattern of those of the ploughboys, 
with iron heels and large nails. 

The child was on the best of terms with the 
horse, catching playfully at his mane, patting 
his fat sides, and digging her iron-clad heels 
into his flanks to encourage him ; on the best 
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of terms with the plough-boy who walked 
beside her, bending down to smile at him, 
joking with him, sharing his rough talk, and 
evidently enjoying the position of universal 
favourite. 

At the stable-door the child was lifted 
down, and eagerly ran in to see that her pet 
horse received its proper share of food, not 
forgetting herself to bring it a handftd of 
specially appetizing hay. 

This task accomplished, the ducks and hens 
again waddled up, loudly demanding a few 
grains to be thrown to them, and the open 
oven sent up a still more savoury steam. 

Presently the dairy-maid came out to bring 
milk to a poor little lowing white Aldemey 
calf, penned up in a lonely shed, and the child 
entered with zest into this proceeding also ; so 
that, what with the ploughmen's talk and 
bustle, and the varied, interesting animal life 
around her, she forgot the hard necessities of 
existence, such as lessons, and schooboom work, 
till shouts from a young voice startled her. 

* Zoe, Zoe ! where are you ? There is madame 
tearing her hair out ; and oh ! won't you catch 
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it just, if mamma sees you, for being late ! 
Well, I say, you are in a mess !' and the 
speaker — a lad of about eighteen, dark haired, 
with almond-shaped eyes and small delicate 
features set in a thin pointed face — looked 
down at Zoe's muddy boots, and up at her 
dirty face and straw-spangled hair, and down 
again at the streaks of whitewash on her 
scanty petticoats. 

Zoe looked too, A kind of blank horror 
passed over her face ; then with a joyous laugh, 
and a devil-may-care sparkle in her black 
eyes, 

' Let's run,' she said. * Anything up to-day ?' 
Zoe asked, as her little legs tried hard, by a 
kind of spasmodic amble, to keep up with her 
brother's long strides, 

'The wind's in a stormy quarter,' he 
answered ; ' the gardener has been discharged, 
and I heard a talk of father getting a new" 
bailiff.' 

' Ah r remarked Zoe reflectively, biting at 
a twig with her sharp white teeth, * that's 
the economical dodge coming on ; we have 
always an attack of it once in a twelvemonth. 
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Perhaps our gov will be packed off ; I would 
not mind that' 

' What have you been doing to-day, Zoe V 
asked her brother suspiciously, waking up out 
of the reverie into which he had absently 
fallen. ' Some mischief, I'll be bound.' 

' Oh no ! indeed, IVe only been with my 
friends, ploughing, and carting, and all that/ 

* Friends,' echoed her brother, contemp- 
tuously ; ' nice friends for a young lady, 
ploughboys and farm servants. I must say, 
my lady is right about that* 

' But I am not a young lady,' said the child, 
as she clung lovingly to his arm, and looked 
trustfully up into his eyes. ' I'm only a little 
girl, twelve last birthday. And those boys are 
such fun, and so true ; they stick by you in aU 
the scrapes, and teU me where there's a new 
nest, or if they've seen any plover s eggs ; and 
one of them actually gave me a hedge- 
hog.' 

Zoe said this with a proud voice of triumph ; 
as if so grand a present must suffice to con- 
vince her brother of the desirableness of such 
generous and useful friends. 
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Somewliat mollified, whether from a sense of 
humour, or else overpowered by her tender- 
ness, it did not appear, 

* Well, I suppose you are only a child,' he 
resumed ; ' but you Ve more common sense 
than many a woman, for that matter — and 
you're a good little soul.' 

Zoe shook back her tangled hair with a jerk, 
while a light of intense happiness darted into 
her face. 

* You're certainly a strange little figure,' 
looking at her critically but not unkindly ; 
' how her ladyship can allow you to run about 
in such fashion * 

' Oh, she does not know ; I always keep 
well out of her sight : the boys give me the 
straight tip. But you wont tell, will you ? 
Willie, you shall have my hedgehog if you 
will only be kind.' 

He laughed. 

' No, I won't tell, you imp of mischief.' 

Zoe looked round cautiously, then she 
lowered her voice, and in a stage-whisper, 
asked : 

' Have you seen her ?' 
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His face clouded over. 

* No. I think she is gone away.' 

Zoe silently slipped her hand into his. The 
action was meant to convey comfort and 
sympathy, for though the little girl was to all 
appearances a tomboy and a romp, she had 
in her heart the softest of comers for her step- 
brother Willie of the sweet brown eyes and the 
gentle, almost feminine, nature. Zoe — diflfering 
fix>m the generality of women — was hard as 
adamant in some things ; but she could not 
bear injustice; her whole soul boiled within her 
at sight of the smallest oppression or hardship. 
When she saw the undeserved preference 
shown her younger brother, and the constant 
suppression and disapproval of Willie, she felt 
ready to start up in arms against the v ^rld 
and defend him at all hazards ; yet she would 
rather have died than have complained on her 
own behalf. 

As they passed through the kitchen-garden, 
a maze of apple and pear blossoms, sweet 
with the scent of wall-flowers and hyacinths, 
Zoe did not speak. Her brother's announce- 
ment had apparently damped her spirits. 
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Their way led up the narrow gravel path 
through the shrubbery of rare pines — where 
the squirrels leapt and sported and sat, with 
their tails curled up, looking out of their sharp 
black eyes — till they reached the house, care- 
fully skirting it first of all, and entering at 
the back-door. 

Zoe, leaving her brother, flew like a flash of 
lightning along the stone passages, up a 
narrow wooden stair, into her bedroom, where 
she tore off" the leather gaiters and boots ; 
down again still faster, till she finally deposited 
herself breathlessly on a chair in the school- 
room, ready for the usual routine of scolding, 
extra impositions and hard lessons. She was 
a very idle girl, and such, teachers are apt 
to aver, can only be cured by punish- 
ment. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages, Zoe 
had almost attained to the mental beatitude 
of a Buddhist, as she sat sucking her lead- 
pencil, apparently plunged in deep thought as 
to the best mode of adding up a difficult sum, 
but her mind, in reality, roved far away with 
the cart-horses, wondering if the little calf had 
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had plenty of milk, if they would plough to- 
morrow, and whether Bill, the carter's lad, 
really had found the wren's nest he talked 
about. 

In such fashion did the weary hours pass, 
while Zoe contrived to extract as much amuse- 
ment and as little instruction as was possible 
from the unwearied exertions of Madame 
Logarithm, the Polish French-speaking gover- 
ness. Presently the door opened, and an 
elderly gentleman, with kind grey eyes and 
a slim figure, appeared on the threshold. In- 
stantly, down flew slates and copy-books, over 
went an inkstand, pens fluttered in the 
general whirlwind, and papers were gloriously 
scattered as the whole tribe of children rushed 
towards him. 

* Papa, what brings you here V ' Are you 
going to take us for a ride V * Oh, don't go 
away !' * Ask madame to let us off" any more 
lessons V were some of the cries that pro- 
ceeded from half-a-dozen youthful throats. 
Half-strangled with kisses and hugs, the 
father at last succeeded in obtaining a hear- 
ing. 
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* Listen, childreiL You must go on with 
your lessons. I only came to fetch Dora.' 

' Oh, to fetch Dora !' was said in disap" 
pointed tones. 

Dora was the eldest girl, a slender beau- 
tiftd maiden, tall and graceful as a lily. 
The other children looked enviously at her. 
Beauty is a quality not appreciated between 
brothers and sisters ; and Dora, unfortunately, 
was not amiable. She frequently called Zoe 
a little savage, and Willie a muflf, and was dis- 
liked accordingly. The world of children is 
a republic in which the theory of equality 
reaches a wide development. 

Dora departed with her father amid glances 
of jealousy ; and silence once more reigned. 
The poor governess's labours were not, how- 
ever, lightened. The pupils' minds wandered 
more than ever ; Hyacinth, the second girl, 
began to draw angels' heads and wonderful 
griffins all over her exercise-book ; and Zoe 
surreptitiously sucked peppermint-drops, drawn 
from the safe and capacious recesses of her 
pocket. 

^The chief towns in Siberia?' asked the 
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governess in a shriU treble, that from con- 
stant disappointments had attained to a kind 
of whine ; * you must know, Hyacinth/ 

Thus admonished, Hyacinth lifted up a pale 
face hidden under a cloud of red-brown hair. 
Two large frightened grey eyes sought inspira- 
tion somewhere, anywhere, from the black-and- 
white dotted maps on the wall, to the cold blue 
eyes of the teacher. 

* Don't you know V impatiently. 

* Say Pekin/ whispered Zoe, her eyes full of 
a malicious sparkle. 

* Pekin !' innocently answered Hyacinth, still 
in a dream, her head running on angelic beauty. 

* Hyacinth, you will learn by heart twenty 
lines of Goethe's " Faust " as a task. How dare 
you be so impertinent as to laugh at me !' 

Hyacinth turned her sad inquiring eyes 
upon Zoe, who, apparently most busy with 
her exercise, preserved an attitude of impas- 
sive innocence. 

Again there came a knock at the door, herald 
of another visitor ; this time it was a lady. 
The girls rose shyly and quickly, waiting to be 
addressed. No joyous welcome followed, no 
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cries of fun and happiness ; nothing but the 
most perfect decorum prevailed. 

Lady Warkworth, their mother, was a beauti- 
ful woman, calm, fair, and very young-looking, 
with a splendidly developed figure. Men raved 
about her looks, her indifferent manner serving 
to pique their admiration, which extended 
even to her hands, spotlessly - white and 
plump, and tipped with rosy-pointed nails. 
They were very remarkable hands, replete with 
distinct character. Kefined murderers of the 
slow-poisoning type have such hands, in which 
may be seen combined cold calculation with 
strong feelings and intellectual capacity. 

Lady Warkworth was certainly not cold ; 
she loved herself with a warm insatiable 
affection : but she never allowed the desires 
or necessities of others to interfere with her 
own happiness. She ruled by a kind of right 
of perfection all the members of her house- 
hold ; and she inspired a wholesome terror 
which was yet more to be referred to want of 
sympathy than to deliberate severity. Her 
keen eye took in everything at a glance : on 
this morning, as on others, she spied out all 
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the deficiencies in bearing, in looks, in the 
governess's temper ; succeeding admirably in 
the pressure of a galling sore, or in the 
utterance of a remark most calculated to 
wound unnecessary vanity or self-respect— aQ 
in a sweet, soft tone — (Lady Warkworth never 
raised her voice vulgarly) till she departed 
noiselessly as she had come. Like the blasting 
sirocco wind, her presence seemed to have left 
a kind of blight : even Zoe*s bright coimte- 
nance became sad and dull; tears stood in 
Hyacinth's eyes ; and the governess, more un- 
strung and irritated in her nerves than ever, 
impatiently proceeded to get rid of her agita- 
tion by performing a very difficult polonaise of 
Chopin's, with superabundant dash and energy. 

Zoe recovered herself first, and thus con- 
fidentially addressed a small brother : 

* Never mind, Ben ! we'll have a fancy ball 
to-night.' 

Ben clapped his hands, and the two were 
soon deep in consultation. 

Warkworth House boasted of great antiquity : 
there were the usual haunted-rooms, the usual 
rooked passages built with a step here and 
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there, that only served to impede your move- 
ments and to treble the risk of a broken 
neck ; there were the usual gloomy nooks and 
deep window-seats, the delight of children ; 
and above all, up in the lumber-room, open 
to the ravages of rats and the mould of ages, 
there stood chests of old costumes, faded silks, 
antique brocades, hose and jerkins, and quaint- 
shaped swords and daggers. 

K only the prim old ancestors and ances- 
tresses could have beheld the sacrilegious 
manner in which the Warkworth imps handled 
their formerly cherished possessions, the very 
hair would have stood up on their heads. 
Fortunately they were all quietly laid to rest 
in the hush of an eternal repose. 

The maids of the household were generally 
enlisted in these youthful pranks, and on this 
occasion Zoe had determined the ball should 
be of a magnificent description, as a kind of 
set-off to the annoyance of the past day. Each 
one was to have her head floured, or powdered 
as she euphoniously dubbed the operation ; 
and the housemaids, still-room and laundry- 
maids even, had promised to attend. 
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Up the stairs the children crept, along 
the dusky passages, round twisting comers, 
under low archways that seemed as if they 
might have been the entrance to a dungeon, 
untn after sundry whisperings, listenings, and 
heart-beatings, they reached the vast gloomy 
attic used as a lumber-room. Worm-eaten 
were the heavy wooden rafters, and small and 
high the windows ; the boards creaked under 
the weight of the tiniest footstep, and the air 
reeked of mouldiness and decay. 

No one would have dared to venture up 
here in the night-time, when flickering shadows 
and scanty light infused ghostly terrors into 
the stoutest heart; but the daylight brought 
bravery and indifference. 

* There, see !' said Zoe, holding up a pair of 
yellow hose in one hand and a blue doublet in 
the other ; * won't that do delightfully for 
Annr 

Ann was the new nursery-maid, of a timid 
and shrinking disposition, to whom the assump- 
tion of male attire might be supposed to be 
peculiarly distasteful. 

*Will she wear it?' asked Ben, who was 
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tugging at some heavy rapiers down in the 
abysses of a deep old oak chest. 

' Wear it !' and Zoe shook back the tangled 
masses of hair that had fallen forward like a 
thick forest over her eyes during her search 
among brocades and petticoats. * Why, I am 
master of the ceremonies, and they all do what 
I tell them ; besides, it is such fun putting 
people into the very clothes they don't like.' 

* Oh, should not I like to put madame into 
shorts ? How funny her spindle-shanks would 
look r and Ben went off into wild paroxysms of 
laughter which reverberated with hollow echoes 
up the long low room, and shook the antique 
hoardings with their sound. 

* Hush ! do take care, Ben ; don't you know 
how sharp her ladyship's ears are ? She will 
be sure to twig something.' 

' Well, here goes ; are you ready, Zoe ?' 
Ben was standing with his arms full of 
clothes, like a movable pillow stuffed out to 
its fullest extent. Swords and rapiers stuck 
out at right angles from the middle of his 
burden ; a tail of brocade hung down behind 
him, and on his head was jauntily perched a 
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hat of soft grey felt, ornamented with a larga 
red feather. 

Zoe, spite of herself, began to laugh at his 
strange little figure. 

' There you go now, making a noise ; come 
on, do. I am sure I see a rat in that corner ; 
and it's getting horribly dark.' 

' Come on, then.^ 

Zoe gathered up all that she was able to 
carry, and the two children, half-choked in 
silks and satins, ran, scrambled, and tore down 
the long passages to the nursery. 

Ann, by dint of threats, entreaties, and com- 
mands, was finally squeezed into the page's suit, 
and sat crouching on the floor, far too nervous 
at the unusual airiness of her lower person 
even to look up. Eandolph, twin with Dora 
and next in age to Willie, fair as a lily, and 
rather girHsh in his appearance, displayed his 
beauty to advantage in the dres3 of a lady of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; while Zoe, in 
her own special attire — a crimson velvet 
doublet and blue hose — danced round them 
with delight, brandishing a neat little rapier. 

By degrees the other maids, amidst much 
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chuckling and giggling, reappeared in various 
costumes, until the nursery resembled the 
waiting-room of a chorus in some old-world 
play. Pale pink brocades matched ill with the 
rosy cheeks of a kitchen-maid, and blue and 
silver damask with lace ruffles presented an 
uncouth paradox to large rough hands scarred 
with the marks of scrubbing. In the comer 
of the room stood a little old harpsichord with 
wasp-like body and shrivelled legs, which had 
gradually found its way from the reception- 
rooms to my lady's boudoir, from the boudoir 
to the schooboom, from thence by a series of 
collapses to the nursery. 

Zoe loved this instrument with its faint 
tinkle, like the hoarse voice of some antique 
street-singing minstrel. She had picked up 
from the blind fiddler who played on the 
occasion of the annual harvest-ball in the 
servants' hall, a multitude of Scotch reels, 
Irish jigs, and old-fashioned valses ; and these 
she delighted in performing. 

The servants, not much versed in Schumann 
and the opera, thought her music exquisite. 

'How she do play!* said the fat nurse 
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admiringly, who was a widow, and had • buried 
seven children ; ' how she do play !' 

Zoe sat astride on a small chair, and keep- 
ing time with her head and her feet, bustled 
merrily through * Drops of Brandy/ 

♦ She reminds me of my darter/ said Mrs. 
Potts, the housekeeper, confidentially, beaming 
over her corkscrew curls, to the good-natured 
nurse. * My darter played beautiful, tunes that 
sent me and her feyther to sleep every night as 
sweet as babbies ; but she died of decline, she 
did. The doctor said it was through hard work 
— all because of her being a teacher ; though I 
don't see, myself, that playing on the pianner 
can be hard work.* 

* Ah, but then you know, Mrs. Potts, there's 
some as wears out theirselves in doing nothing.' 

By this time, as Zoe's fingers rattled upon 
the faded old keys, and the music flew to their 
heads and set their feet going, the maids had 
forgotten their fears, while reminiscences of 
Christmas dances and free fun at the fairs, 
roused their spirits and loosed their tongues. 
Randolph had thrown the tail of his green 
satin dress over his shoulder for convenience' 
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sake, and with his high ruffle knocking against 
the back of his fair wig, was imitatiixg th,e 
Qarpenter's steps as he danced the country- 
dance in the servants' hall. The carpenter 
was young and spruce, and a sweetheart much 
desired by the maids, for whom he had 
hitherto shown no special liking. The eom- 
pany consequently were intensely delighted 
at Eandolph*s clever impersonation, as he 
turned his head this way and that, cracked 
his fingers, looked down with complacency at 
his pointed toes, and swayed his body back- 
wards and forwards with the most consum- 
mate caricaturing of the affected graces culti- 
vated by the carpenter. The maids laughed 
till they cried. Even Ann became emboldened 
to jump and frisk about ; all the party swelling 
their throats in the chorus of *Auld Lang 
Syne,' when just as the merriment had reached 
a stage of uproarious mirth and hilarity, the 
door opened and Lady Warkworth looked in, 
with polished grace and icy sternness mingled 
in her serene presence. In an instant the 
harpsichord stopped, the shouts subsided, the 
laughter ended in a kind of gasp, and silence 
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deep and terrible filled the room. The maids, 
forgetting their eccentric garments, dropped 
curtseys and stood meekly round. Kandolph 
made one long stride forward, meaning to 
embrace his mother and thus avoid further 
gymoyances, but stepping on the train of the 
green satin dress which he had thrown off his 
shoulder, it gave way at the gathers, and he 
fell forward most ungracefully. Zoe, nervously 
drawing her little rapier in and out of its 
sheath, and feeling that the whole responsibility 
of naughtiness must fall on her devoted headj 
gasped out : 

* We were only having a fancy ball, mamma, 
like grown-up people ; there's no harm in 
that.' 

* Go to your rooms, you ill-behaved children f 
said Lady Warkworth, with a lightning-glance 
from bright blue eyes ; ' and as for you,' 
turning with an air of supreme contempt to 
the unfortunate Ann, shame-flushed and tear- 
stained, most profoundly repentant and miser- 
able in her page's dress, * whoever you are, 
who are so lost to all sense of decency, you 
leave my house to-morrow !' 
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Zoe, her little heart swelling with a sense 
of undeserved misery, was soon despatched to 
bed, and lay there wearily in the dark. Lady 
Warkworth's strict orders were that there 
should be no lights left in the children's bed- 
rooms, and the nurse had obeyed reluctantly, 
with a kiss and a fond * Good-night, my 
dariing.' 

* Why may grown-up people do everything 
they like, and children not be happy?' she 
thought, swelling with a bitter sense of in- 
justice, as she began to hum * Stumpie,' ending 
her philosophical reflections by falling asleep 
between a tear and a smile, to dream she sat 
again at her harpsichord, while a crowd of 
spectral old dames waved and nodded, pressing 
round her. 
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2 OR some days after this episode, 
great quiet reigned in the Wark- 
worth household. The too amiable 
nursery-maid was discharged, the housekeeper 
eshorted to fresh energy and a more elaborate 
supervision ; even Zoe stole out with the 
ploughboys cautiously, and executed raids into 
the stable-yard more rarely. Willie appeared 
but seldom ; he was always studjring with his 
tutor, and on the few occasions on which he 
met bis little sister he had a book in his hand, 
and did not seem to wish for interruption. 
Accustomed as the child was to understand 
the strange moods of her family, she respected 
his wishes and did not speak to him. But 
one afternoon in April, when the harshness of 
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the east wind had abated, and it felt pleasant 
to sit among the cowslips and the primroses in 
the sheltered wood, Zoe crept out by herself, 
intent on birds' nests. She climbed into a 
bushy thorn-tree. There, in a kind of arm- 
chair, formed by two forked branches, one leg 
over the higher limb, like a young epicurean 
in his rocking-chair, her head weU thrown 
back, she lay lazily staring up into the paJe 
cloud-flecked sky. Soon her quick ear caught 
the sound of a footstep, and she peered 
cautiously down. It was Willie. He was 
Bauntering slowly along, with head sadly bent. 
He looked round once, then he stopped, actually 
preparing to sit down at the foot of her tree. 
Should she speak to him? She waited a 
moment before committing herself, for she did 
not relish being silenced for curiosity. Was it 
really Willie ? She could scarcely believe her 
eyes as she saw him lying there full length, 
his face buried in the soft green mosses, his 
body shaken by real sobs. She could bear it 
no longer. Girls cried, she knew, and got 
laughed at for their pains; but when young 
men wept, there must be a very good and 
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sufficient reason. So she slipped down from 
her pel-ch, like the warm-hearted little wench 
she was, dreading no more snubbings, and 
flung her arms round Willie's neck, before he 
had recovered from his surprise at the strange 
cracking and swaying he had heard among the 
branches overhead. 

* Willie, what is it ? my own dear brother !' 

The little girl clasped his head closer, and 
put her face down to the dark rings of his 
curly hair. He did not speak ; they lay there 
on the soft cool grass, closely pressed together, 
with warm beating hearts, full of that sweet 
sympathy that needs no words to bind souls 
together. 

The birds twittered joyfully overhead, a 
gentle rustling stirred among the branches. 

Willie spoke first, a shade of half-shy 
cynicism in his voice, such as men afi*ect who 
fancy there is something efieminate in feeling. 

'A nice way for a fellow to break down, 
isn't it. Zoe, you little fool, what are you 
Bobbing for like that ? Your tears have made 
my hair quite wet. I must say it has been 
past bearing.' 
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' What has, Willie V she whispered, stroking 
his hand. 

' Why, my lady ; she talked at me, and 
made the poor old governor come in and hear 
it all. I was sorry for him ; he did not know 
which way to look, kept fidgeting with his 
hands in his pockets — ^first taking them out, as 
if he were going to give me his blessing, and 
then putting them in again, as if he thought 
better of it. Of course he felt for me.' 

' Of course he did,' echoed Zoe ; ' God bless 
him.' 

' Well, she said I was a lazy good-for- 
nothing lout (I should like to know what her 
dear pet Randolph is) ; and that, though I am 
the eldest, I must expect nothing from 
her. ' 

' As if you did,' put in Zoe, angrily. 

' And she said tutors were nonsense, cost a 
lot of money, and only flirted with the 
governesses, and ' 

' Talked of the duties of children towards 
their parents,' broke in the little girl. *I 
know it all; quoted the Bible, and the 
Catechism, and wound up with a peroration, 
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like Mr. Surplice's sermons ; but what was the 
end of it V 

* The end of it is, she wants me to go away 
to Germany for two years — ^then God knows 
what — and I shall never see Daisy again.' 

* Oh yes, you will,' promptly responded 
Zoe. * It's real fun going abroad, you know ; 
and how you will smoke ! I wish I was going 
with you.* 

* I wish you were,' said her brother, heartily ; 
' but it is hard on a fellow to think that he is 
hated at home, and you know I always feel as 
if she were my mother. Oh, Zoe, this has been 
a dreadful day !' 

* Never mind ; the governor doesn't hate you.' 

* Oh no. Zoe, you must be rarely kind to 
him when I am gone, for I feel sure I shall 

s:o.' 

* Shan't I just !' and Zoe drew herself up 
proudly : * you couldn't leave him in better 
hands than mine.' 

The little girl talked with the most perfect 
conviction that the entire responsibility of 
her father's happiness reposed upon her 
shoulders. Early experience had taught her 
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strange self-reliance, and strength coupled with 
such an indomitable will as alarmed and en- 
raged her teachers. 

* And what are you going to do, Willie ? are 
you going to be a soldier, or what ? I wonder 
what you will learn in Germany/ 

* I should like best to be a soldier, and go 
right away to foreign parts, and never come 
back again ; but this German plan will knock 
that on the head. I shall be too old. What 
good is England to me, when I am always 
treated like a dog in my own family V 

^But then what would become of me^ 
Willie? Do— do think of me r 

* Why, you will maiiy, of course.' 

* Never !' Zoe said this with ah air of 
supreme determination. Til tell you what 
we*ll do. I mean to study music, hard — it's 
my only talent, and I shan't wrap it up in a 
napkin. I mean to be famous — do you hear, 
Willie ? — famous ! and then we'll live to- 
gether.' 

* A most desirable consummation, certainly, 
but you forget Daisy.' 

^ Ah well — ' the little girl hesitated, and 
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pulled a harmless daisy to pieces, the flimsy 
red and white petals falling on her brother's 
feet. * Ah well — Daisy will marry you, I 
suppose. I can't think what men want a wife 
for, when they have a devoted sister. How- 
ever, I suppose it's human nature, that ex- 
ceedingly tiresome thing that seems to make 
everyone do exactly the contrary of what they 
ought — so Madame Logarithm says. I shall 
get rid of my human nature when I'm grown 
up. I mean to do things always because 
they're nice, or because they're right, but never 
because other people do them.' 

* A capital theory, Zoe ; only you will not 
be able to carry it out.' 

' We'U see.' 

* Yes, we 11 see, when you re a woman. 
You will be just like the others — either a weak 
clinging, or a selfish scolding creature.' 

^I hope I shan't,' said the child, dreamily 
looking up through the waving network of larch 
boughs to the clear blue sky above. 'I do 
hope I shan't. Anyway, Willie, there's some 
use in women ; for see, who would look after 
the poor old governor if Hyacinth. anA.1 ^^x^ 
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not here V Then, after a pause : * I suppose 
that beast Colonel Elliston has arrived V 

^ Of course ; don't you know the wind's 
current yet V 

* By Jove !' exclaimed Zoe, jumping on to 
her feet and standing with her hands clenched, 
^ how I do hate that man !' 

*Zoe,' her brother's reproving voice broke 
in. 

*Well, I know, Willie, I promised you I 
wouldn't use those words, but Colonel Elliston 
is worth a " by Jove." Don't you think, 
Willie, he is the devil — I mean the new-fangled 
sort of devil that tempts and worries us now V 

Willie laughed. 

* Do you know, dear * — she lowered her voice 
and looked seriously at him — * isn't it dreadful! 
I can't pray now. The moment I begin to say 
" Our Father," I see the farm boys and the 
horses, and I begin to wonder, and long to be 
amongst them ; and then all my thoughts go 
off, wandering and taking a hoUday, and I 
can't fix my attention at alL Do you think 
God would mind if I said a hvmn instead ? I 
don't know that so well as my prayexs, and 
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perhaps my mind would be more attentive. 
Do teU me, WilHe/ 

Willie raised his head \ he was still lying on 
the ground, with the tall ferns and grasses 
tickling his face, and the dragon-flies hovering 
over the yellow buttercups, and the sound of 
the cuckoo's cry in his ear : he looked his sister 
straight in the face as she stood there, pale 
and eager, with the large questioning eyes and 
the shock of thick black hair. 

* What an oddity you are ! how can I answer 
such a question ? It's getting very late, Zoe ; 
come let us go home.' 

Lady Warkworth's mode of education was 
founded on principle : had you asked her what 
were her motives of action, she would have 
answered, * The children's own good.' She be- 
lieved that she was acting for Willie's advan- 
tage even though she certainly could not be 
said to err on the score of lenity ; but the 
severity, untempered with mercy, of her stem 
rule produced very varied efl^ects on the di- 
verse characters she had to deal with. Some 
it hardened like well-seasoned wood, others it 
harped, others again it utterly crushed, at the 
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same time that in one and all it evolved a 
kind of nervous self- consciousness and morbidly 
quick tact, which resulted in intuitions almost 
resembling a kind of magnetic second-sight. 

None of her children loved her ; but while 
some were absolutely indifferent to her, the 
others suffered from a kind of sad discontent. 
Yet by the outside world, Lady Warkworth 
was not only admired for her beauty, her 
fascination, and her charm of manner, but 
also believed to be a model step- mother. On 
this April afternoon, she sat in a low blue 
satin chair near the open drawing-room 
window. The rooks cawed pleasantly in the 
bushy lime-trees that shadowed the spacious 
lawn, used indiscriminately for lawn-tennis or 
cricket ; the scent of the lilacs flushed the 
warm air. 

Lady Warkworth crossed her white hands 
on the handsome black dress she wore, and a 
smile of calm satisfaction passed over her fair 
countenance. 

Colonel EUiston, a sunburnt, pale-haired 
man, with very blue eyes and very white 
teeth, balanced his long, well-shaped body 
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against the window-sill, and with arms folded, 
looked admiringly at her. 

' Some people would be jealous even of a 
grown-up step-son/ she remarked softly ; ' it 
makes one dreadfully old, doesn't it V (witii a 
conscious smile). ' But I have always lived for 
my chHdren— and I regard Sir Hugh's son ^ 
one of them — and I shall always, even though 
I meet with ingratitude and coldness.' 

' Coldness ? — you ! Impossible !' 

She laughed prettily. 

' Ah, Colonel Elliston, you spoil me !' 

' I can't think how you stand it 1 An im- 
pertinent yoimg puppy of a step-son. Send 
him away — send him to Germany to study.' 

'That is your advice,' she said thought- 
fully, her eye following the flight of a rook, 
who was returning triumphantly with a slice of 

potato in his beak ; ' well, the same idea had 
struck me. The worst is, you know, the en- 
tanglement with Miss Marsden, whom the girls 
call Daisy.' 

'You don't mean the manufacturer's 
daughter who lives with old Miss Sedgwick V 

' The very same ; a girl with yellow hair and 
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a complexion. Nothing else to recommend 
her ; no money, no family. But then poor 
Willie always had low tastes.* 

* I would not allow it 1' exclaimed Colonel 
EUiston, decidedly ; ^ what is Sir Hugh 
about V 

' Ah, Sir Hugh ! that is it !' and Lady 
Warkworth began scrutinising the diamond 
ring on her white finger. ' Poor Sir Hugh is 
so weak ; if it were not for me — But you 
know a mother, especially in my exceptional 
case, cannot be hard.' 

* But you mTist !' said the other, excitedly ; 
*you cannot allow a young fellow to throw 
away his whole life for a foolish fancy I I 
remember when I was eighteen, the daughter 
of the country doctor, who was devilish pretty, 
fascinated me, and ' 

*You must tell Sir Hugh your opinion,* 
interrupted Lady Warkworth, on whom the 
youthful love afiairs of her companion did not 
seem to make much impression ; * he will 
listen to you ; he has a great opinion of your 
judgment — and so have I,' she added lan- 
^uidlj. 
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* Deax Lady Waxkworth !' seizing her hand 
he pressed it to his lips. A lovely blush 
mounted to her cheeks. ' For you I would do 
anything/ he continued warmly. 

* Hush ! that is folly. I think here comes 
Sir Hugh talking to the gardener.* 

Lady Warkworth rose, wrapped a delicate 
white fleecy shawl round her, and stepping out 
on to the terrace, greeted her husband with a 
smile. 

Sir Hugh looked fondly at her. He was 
proud of her beauty, proud of her charm, 
proud of the admiration she excited, proud 
even of the influence she had attained over 
himself ; for strange as it seems. Sir Hugh, an 
excellent man of business, a person of clear com- 
mon sense, and of very superior literary and 
mathematical attainments, merged his own 
wishes entirely in those of his wife, and in 
cases where their wills clashed, invariably 
gave up his own, endeavouring to impress 
upon the outer world, if not upon himself, that 
Me was right and he was wrong. 

People often wondered and said he was 
weak. Perhaps the strength lay xat^iex m \Xi^ 
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power of such sweet yielding, and in the love 
that covered all discordant rents and fissures. 
Now, as he stood beside Lady Warkworth, his 
honest grey eyes looking first at her golden 
hair, then at those subtle tapering white fingers 
that she had a trick of bending and twisting to- 
gether as she spoke, they looked a handsome 
couple, he some fifteen years older, with well- 
knit active figure and iron-grey hair ; she a 
model of Rubens-like florid beauty. 

' I want to know, my dear, if you would 
like that new bed filled with geraniums or 
zinnias. The gardener must begin it at 
once,* Sir Hugh said cheerily. 

* Oh, not geraniums ! they are so common. 
But never mind the bed now ; I want to talk to 
you about Willie.' 

Sir Hugh's brow clouded ; he turned a little 
uneasily. 

' I thought we had settled it all this morn- 
ing. I am sure you rated the poor boy welL' 

Sir Hugh was beginning to think a second 
marriage not quite so advantageous to his boy 
as he had believed formerly. 

'^001 boy indeed !' 
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Lady Warkworth's lip curled, and her colour 
rose ; she walked away, and Sir Hugh, with 
instinctive politeness, followed her. 

'Colonel Elliston says,' she continued, un- 
folding and raising her rose-lined parasol, 
and speaking in louder tones, ' that the very 
best place for him is Germany. Colonel 
Elliston, very kindly, will undertake to arrange 
with a tutor he knows there. Germany is a 
cheap place ; he may learn music, and he is 
utterly unfit for the army.' 

' Surely a tutor at home would do as well,' 
answered Sir Hugh, thoughtfully. 

' What are you thinking of ? Why, the boy 
is going to utter ruin ! He is always dangling 
after that girl. I suppose you scarcely wish 
such a parvenu for a daughter-in-law, eh ?' 
and Lady Warkworth stopped suddenly, and 
looked her husband full in the face. 

' Oh no ! of course not.' 

' Well, Tm glad of that ; for really men are 
so extraordinary. The boy has low tastes. 
Eton seems to have done nothing for him. 
He is idle, dreadfully impertinent ; you are so 
weak, you encourage him in all liia ta^te^l 
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' Oh no, my dear/ put in Sir Hugh, 
waxmly ; * you mistake, indeed ' 

^ Why, I actually found a box of cigarettes 
in his room, and a well-coloured cigar-holder. 
What do you think of that V 

Sir Hugh was forced to confess that this 
was a heinous crime, for he, like some old- 
fashioned people, did not smoke, and regarded 
tobacco as the source of most modem Idches. 

'But I know what it is, you wish to 
uphold him against me. You wish to make my 
life a misery. You do not care how worried I 
am — I who slave all day for your children !' 

When Lady Warkworth was angry she always 
disclaimed all connection with her own ojQfspring, 
and called them * your children T in the mass, 
reproachfully. 

* Very well, my dear,' he answered meekly ; 
* I am sure you are right. Willie shall go to 
Germany some day, if you wish it.' 

* If you value my health, you mean.' 

And Lady Warkworth condescendingly put 
her hand — one of those lovely white hands 
that men longed to kiss — upon her husband's 
arm, and smiled. 
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Half angry, half sad, he smiled back at her, 
though his heart felt sore and weary; for 
Willie was his first-born, and very dear to 
him as the child of much sorrow. 

' It is all settled,' Lady Warkworth cried 
triumphantly, when they neared the house, 
where Colonel Elliston still sprawled against 
the window-sill ; * Sir Hugh has quite come 
round to your opinion, and Willie goes to 
Gennany.' 

' Some day, I said, my dear,' put in Sir 
Hugh, mildly. 

* I am so glad !' was Colonel Elliston's defe- 
rential answer ; ' you will be saved one anxiety, 
at least.' 

Sir Hugh missed the hand his wife had 
withdrawn from, his arm with a jerk ; he felt 
that he had somehow committed himself un- 
warrantably, and so he wandered off in his 
silent quiet way, a way in which his daughter 
Hyacinth strongly resembled . him, to the 
schoolroom tea, which he knew must be going 
^^ at this hour. His coming became generally 
tie signal for gaiety and laughter ; and the 
*ea o^^er, the little party gathered io\m.^ >J)w^ 
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piano^ Hingmg all their father s faronrite ballads 
or national melodies, while expecting him to 
beat time on the table, or join in the chorus 
with his deep bass voice. To-night, however, 
he was received silently. A chair was placed 
for him besidethe governess. Hyacinth handed 
him his tea, Zoe stirred the sugar, and Dora 
buttered his bread; but a cloud hung over 
all. Willie fidgeted uneasily and silent on 
his chair. 

Sir Hugh knew exactly what they were all 
feeling. He knew that mixed with disappro- 
bation of his conduct was a strong sentiment 
of personal pity and love, which rendered it 
impossible for them to canvass unpleasantly 
any of his actions, though intuitively they 
could not agree with his views. 

* Is it settled? at last asked Zoe, who was 
kneeling on the floor, rubbing her father's 
knee with her curly head ; * we all want to 
know, so much. Do say, because we are going 
to give Willie an ovation before he goes.' 

' Your mamma thinks it wisest — and so do 
I — but not at present,' answered Sir Hugh, 
gvavo\y. 
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* Oh, of course, papa, if you wish it ' — ^Willie 
rose and came round to stand in front of his 
father — ' there is nothing more to be said, then ; 
and I dare say it will do me a great deal of 
good.' 

A sympathetic look of strong love and trust 
passed between father and son. 

Zoe, still sitting on the floor, remarked 
quaintly : 

^ Will he have to wear spectacles, papa, as 
I notice all Germans do V 

Her father laughed, and the cloud of strained 
emotion that had hung over all the party 
seemed to vanish with his laugh. 

Then there came over all a great content. 
Randolph sang a new song, with bones and 
shovel accompaniment. Hyacinth showed her 
father an allegorical drawing, in which angels' 
heads and griffins' tails predominated. ' It is, you 
know,' she explained, ^ a scene from "Sintram."' 
Dora performed a fantasia of Hummel's, newly- 
acquired, after infinite pains and scolding on 
the part of the governess, which set them all 
yawning ; while Zoe and Ben talked in a quiet 
undertone near the window, les^ecfcm^ "Ocl^ 
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jiossibility of getting out very early before six 
in the morning, to go mushrooming. Sir 
Hugh, in his turn, told the madame — ^pinched, 
pale, and silent, knitting rapidly and noise- 
lessly, with her feet on a footstool before her — 
a new riddle, which caused her a most unusual 
and irrepressible access of hilarity. 

At that instant Lady Warkworth's voice was 
heard in the passage. 

' Misbehaving,' she would have said when she 
entered, if she had breathed the thought into 
words, * misbehaving !' for Lady Warkworth 
always called noisy, careless happiness a waste 
of time. Yet they were only harmlessly 
gay — the father enjoying himself with his 
children. All the faces radiant ; all the eyes 
bright ; a ripple of laughter seemed to pervade 
the air. 

Was this the appearance of children ready 
to be parted from their favourite half-brother ? 
Was this the look of a young man preparing 
to leave his baby-love, and to be sent abroad 
as a punishment — this boy seated on the 
music-stool, banjo in hand, and a striped cotton 
cap on his head ? 
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Lady Warkworth felt very angry, for it was 
plain they had been conspiring, and that Sir 
Hugh was aiding and abetting them, against 
her authority. 

' I want you,' she said to her husband. 

Her cold pure tones struck a ehill into the 
hearts of her children, as they anxiously asked 
themselves in what way they had failed to 
please her. 

Sir Hugh disengaged himself from all the 
twining arms and little hands that held him 
tight, and followed her obediently. When 
they had closed the door of the schoolroom 
Lady Warkworth turned reproachfully : 

' What did I say ? You are always encour- 
aging the children to rebellion. How can I 
send Willie away if you spoil him to the very 
last, and make him think he is an idol ?' 

' I only went for a cup of tea,' answered her 
husband, wearily. His head ached, and he 
felt sorry for the children interrupted in their 
fun. *• If you have nothing else to say, I think 
I will go and write letters.' 

*It is too bad,' cried Willie, in the school- 
room, letting his fist cojx)a down wltk a \i^Ti% 
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that made the ill-used piano sigh a long dis- 
cordant wail, and the governess jump with an 
angry start from her chair. * It is too bad to 
spoil all our fun like that, the selfish * 

* Why do you make such a confounded row?* 
remarked Randolph, stretched out on the sofa, 
with a book ; ' it was enough to rouse the 
dead, much less her ladyship's sharp ears. I 
must say you deserved it.' 

* What can it be ; what's in the wind now V 
said Zoe, with a scared face. 

* Dear Randolph won't get into a row what- 
ever happens, that's certain,' sneered Dora. 

* " Billie Taylour was a gay young fellow, 
FuU of mirth and fuU of glee," ' 

sang Randolph in response, with a cutting 
show of contempt. 

*The Easter holidays are over next week, 
that's one comfort,' cried Dora, as a parting 
shaft, while Randolph, with schoolboy dis- 
regard of politeness and the comfort of other 
people, leaving the door open behind him, 
walked whistling down the passage. 




CHAPTER III. 



BET Lady Warkworth knew that the 
victory was not all on her aide. 
She knew that sometimes, when it 
came to the point, Sir Hugh conld be as 
dogged as herself, and that on some of the 
questions affecting the children it was difficult 
to turn him fi^m his rooted and accepted 
doctrines. WUlie had always been designed 
to enter the army ; for that reason he had 
been sent to Eton, and only on account of 
a present delicacy, resulting from the effects 
of suppressed measles, had his removal from 
school, and study at home, been considered 



Mr. Penguin, the tutor, had not complained 
mach of his pupil; he had said Tie -wa&VSit, 
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but then most gentlemen's sons wlio are 
educated at Eton, and show a predilection for 
cricket or boating, are idle. A short stay at a 
crammers, or the influences of an academic 
tone and residence, are usually thought sufl&- 
cient to counteract so harmless a vice, if it be 
a vice ; for of course, while persons are blessed 
with good abilities, it is generally believed, at 
least by parents, that sooner or later they will 
avail themselves of those abilities. 

But Lady Warkworth had set her heart on 
her favourite Randolph adopting a military 
profession. She pictured him in tunic and 
silk sash, and a dashing cap set sideways ; and 
she loved to think he would lounge thus into 
her boudoir, and be the cynosure of all eyes at 
a review. 

Sir Hugh had announced that he should not 
put two sons into the army ; and that for the 
younger son of an impoverished old family, 
whose gentility was undeniable, the counting- 
house or the legal profession would suffice. 

^ Imagine dear Randolph on a high stool, in 
a stufiy office !' Lady Warkworth plaintively 
remarked to Colonel Elliston ; ^ why he would 
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have dreadful headaches, and probably die 
young. He could not hunt, or pay visits, or 
do anything pleasant/ 
* Younger sons, as a rule, can't aflford to 

hunt,' he answered placidly ; ^ at least, I know 
I couldn't until I succeeded my uncle/ 

Lady Warkworth was silent — even friends, it 
seemed, did not always understand one — ^but her 
determination only increased in strength. The 
one unselfish spot in an otherwise self-centred 
nature lay in her love for Randolph — some 
of that purely animal maternal instinct which 
leads the pelican to pierce her breast, and the 
eiderdown duck to strip off" its softest feathers, 
for the well-being and nurture of its young. 
The sense of opposition that Lady Warkworth 
felt in her own household increased still more 
her injustice to Willie, while she regarded him 
as the stumbling-block in the way of her son's 
success. 

The question of Germany was dropped for 
the moment, but only as questions are dropped 
in the House of Commons, to simmer and grow 
and be revived with fresh energy in the next 
session. 
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JMcanwhilc, other events served to forward 
Lady Warkworth's views in the way that 
events do prove occasionally faithful servants 
to our strong will. 

The pike-fishing in a mountain lake near 
Warkworth Manor happened to be particularly 
good. It is a kind of pursuit possessing great at- 
tractions for a keen sportsman, and the children 
were all intensely devoted to its practice. As, 
however, the boats were small and rotten, and the 
lake deep and occasionally turbulent, it became 
a source of contention with Lady Warkworth 
as to whether or not Randolph should form 
one of the party. 

Naturally a boy of sixteen fiercely resents 
being treated like anything but a grown-up 
man, and the fact of his mother's interference 
nearly drove him frantic. 

' Look here ! I'm going with you to-day, 
Willie,' he annoimced one morning at break- 
fast. ' I don't intend to be left behind, like a 
baby or a bundle of rags.' 

^ All right,' responded WiUie, his mouth full 
of buttered toast. ' I'm agreeable — but how 
about her ladyship ? Won't she be annoyed V 
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' Her ladyship be hanged !' 
' That's all very well ; it is not you who will 
catch it, but my unfortunate self/ 

* Oh, don't come, Randolph,' put in Zoe ; 
^ you know it always causes such a fuss/ 

* How selfish you all are ! You want to have 
the fun to yourselves, and don't care a bit 
about me/ 

* It is not that, Ranny, old fellow, and you 
know it/ 

Willie put his hand affectionately on his 
brother's shoulder as he spoke : 

* I would far rather have you with us ; it's 
fax better sport ; but it does seem a confounded 
bore always having a bother afterwards/ 

* Then I'll stay at home/ 

Randolph blew his nose and looked brok^a** 
hearted. 

* I tell you what we will do : we will take 
Penguin, Zoe, you, and I, and in that way we 
can't come to much grief ; and then you must 
afik first, if you may go/ 

* I'll ask papa, for he is sure to say yes ; and 
then he can settle it with her ladyship after- 
wards/ 

VOL. I. 4 
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Laying this salve to his conscience, the Ma- 
chiavellian plan securely fixed in his mind's 
eye, Randolph departed to obtain the desired 
permission. 

Sir Hugh was in the library, closeted with 
his steward ; maps and plans were stretched 
upon the table, and the steward's muddy 
gaiters showed that he had ridden fast. 

^ What is it, my boy V 

* Please, papa, they are all going fishing. 
Penguin and all ; can't I go V 

' Of course, my boy, if you like.' 

* Thanks, papa ; I won't disturb you any- 
longer.' 

Raising a wild war-whoop Randolph rushed 
into the schoolroom — where Mr. Penguin was 
correcting an exercise, and Willie sat biting a 
pen, in the throes of composition — and tossing 
his cap up to the ceiling, he cried : 

' Papa says " yes." Now let's be oflf before 
we are caught.' 

A little later the boat rocked gently on the 
rippling waves that surged and gurgled against 
her sides ; a light west wind tossed the children's. 
curh and fluttered the blue ribbon round Mr. 
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Penguin's straw hat. Zoe sat in the bows 
putting on bait, or straightening lines, or doing 
anything unpleasant and necessary, happy in 
the presence of her brothers and the enjoy- 
ment of her leather buskins. 

Mr. Penguin fished diligently and caught a 
couple of fine pike, while Willie read the ^ Idylls 
of the King,' and Kandolph idly reclining on his 
back, held a rod in supreme kingly fashion, care- 
less whether there came a nibble more or less. 

* What beauties those are, Mr. Penguin !' said 
Zoe, stooping down to examine the fish, and 
dabbling with her fingers in the water at the 
bottom of the boat. * What a pity pike are not 
good to eat, for they're great fun to catch ; and 
what stupid fat things they are, to be sure ! I 
don't believe they have a bit of sense, or they 
would never be caught by spoon-bait. Is it true 
that pike live to be two or three hundred years 
old, do you think ?' 

* Well, you see,' Mr. Penguin smiled as he 
seized a gudgeon and fixed it on a gorge-hook, 
* I have never lived long enough to recognise 
my friends again ; and pike, unfortunately, 
can't speak/ 

4—2. 
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* Pull the boat a bit, Willie/ said Eandolph, 
raising himself ; * there's a bay there where the 
shore is full of sedges, I see some candock and 
water-lilies ; that's a likely place for pike/ 

WiUie put down his book and gave a look 
round as he took up the oars. 

* Why, what a black cloud there is up there, 
and the wind is rising !' 

Mr. Penguin raised his head. 

' We shall have a storm soon, I think.' 

* Ought not we to pull towards home ?' said 
Zoe, anxiously ; * it will take us some time as it 
is. What a way we have drifted r 

Randolph exerted himself to steer, Zoe 
perched in the bow as a kind of look-out boy, 
and the tutor and Willie handled the oars. A 
grey rack of clouds, swept by the wind that 
whistled shrilly overhead, rapidly approached 
from the horizon. The sky was overcast, a 
few drops of rain feU into the boat with a 
thud, and the little waves lashed and leapt 
with an increase of spite and energy, 'until 
they developed into large breakers. 

* There'll be a storm, and no mistake,' said 
Mr. Penguin. 
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Zoe wrapped her mackintosh round her, as 
the spray flew in and dashed over her. The 
two men bent to their oars, while Kandolph, 
carefully steering, made for the middle of the 
lake. Soon it was no easy work to make head 
against the wind and waves ; the blue veins 
stood out on Willie's forehead, and the per- 
spiration gathered on Mr. Penguin's face. 

* Shall I lend a hand V asked Randolph ; 
* Zoe can steer.' 

* Oh yes ! let me,' the little girl cried 
eagerly. * I've often done it ; I know the way 
to do it quite well.' 

So it was arranged. The labour was very 
great, for the boat, heavy and cumbersome, 
jumped up and down, drifted by every wave ; 
and the progress they made was comparatively 
sl^t. 

Soon it began to rain heavily, and exertion 
was rendered still more unpleasant. But they 
held bravely together. 

* Do you think this ramshackly old cockle- 
shell will stand V Willie whispered to Mr. 
Penguin. 

The tutor looked doubtful. 
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* I hope so/ 

*If only we had not taken Randolph!' 
Willie sighed ; * it is so much worse having 
him with us/ 

Presently they rounded a headland, and the 
water became smoother. 

* We're getting on finely/ said Zoe, in a 
cheerful tone, not suflFering jErom any fear, and 
having full confidence in her companions' en- 
durance and wisdom. She rather enjoyed this 
rough battling with the elements; her eyes 
sparkled under her shiny hat, while she bent 
them attentively along the course she was 
steering, careful not to make a mistake, and 
thus to prove her incapacity as a woman. 

Free as she was, yet, from the coquetries 
and subterfuges of her sex. her great desire 
in life was to prove worthy of associating with 
her brothers on terms of equality. 

Out again they came into the rough waters, 
Zoe cleverly guiding the frail craft so as not to 
breast the waves. Now a heavy lurch, as if they 
must be swamped; again the boat righted 
herself, though a deluge of water poured in, 
giving Eandolph full occupation for some 
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minutes baling out. Still gradually, slowly, 
they were nearing the landing-place, on which 
a group of figures were discernible. A little 
more judicious steering, some good pulls, and 
they were safe. The tiny cockle-shell glided 
gently up by the wooden pier as if nothing 
remarkable had occurred. 

* All safe and right,' quoth Zoe, merrily ; 
* what a lark !' shaking herself, while an ava- 
lanche of water rolled down from her shoulders. 
' All come to hand safe, even the pike. Mr. 
Penguin, we will have those for tea as a me- 
mento of to-day.' ' 

Sir Hugh, the nurse, and the butler stood 
there in the drenching rain. > Sir Hugh was 
pale and fidgety. Evidently he had been 
anxious. 

'How could you go out such a day, Mr. 
Penguin, and take Randolph, too ! His 
mother has been miserable. It was most un- 
warrantable, most injudicious, I must say.' 

* Why, papa, you said I might go !' Ran- 
dolph took hold of his father's arm. ^ Come, 
I'm all right; why did you come down and 
get your dear old self quite wet ?' 
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The boy knew well enough how to cajole 
the supreme powers and avert blame from his 
own head. His father smiled, and only said : 

* Well, now you are safe on land, run on 
tuid got a warming and some dry clothes/ 

At the door of the house they were met by 
liiidy Wiirkworth ; she eagerly embraced Ban- 
dolph, stroked his hair, felt his wet clothes, and 
added fresh exhortations to those of his father. 

Zoe iuid Willie were hurrying past, hoping 
to escape unobserved by her, but it was of no 
ttwL 

* Willie !* slio said, * how dare you show 
yourself to me — how dare you take your 
brother out into such danger — ^how dare you 
disoWy my orders! You might have killed 
him ; supjH>sing you had come back with him 
dead, what should I have done then ?* 

* If he had been drowned,* Willie answered, 
in a firm low voice, *I should never have 
oome back again* You ^^uld have been lid 
of my presence for ever** 

Then he strode past her, an angry light 
gleaming in his dark eyes, and dragging his 
little v^iister ivfter him, p\$sed up the stairs* 
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Lady Warkworth, for a moment staggered 
by his rough manly answer, shrugged her 
shoulders, and then remarked : 

* You see, Hugh, how insolent he is ; he 
does not even care what agony of mind he 
inflicts on me.' 

* Pooh !' said Sir Hugh, somewhat im- 
patiently, * his life is as valuable as Randolph's. 
Now get you aU gone, and take a hot drink, 
children.' 

Half an hour later Zoe was kneeling by the 
fire in a red dressing-gown ; her hair, still damp 
from its soaking, hung in limp black ropes 
down her shoulders; with one hand she was 
plucking at Willie's sleeve, with the other she 
held a glass of some savoury drink. 

* Now do drink this, Willie ; nurse has just 
brought it up : it seems papa superintended the 
making himself. It's delicious; a kind of 
niixture of spices aad ginger aad hot wine.' 

*I can't — ^indeed I can't, Zoe. Oh, it's 
l^orritle ! My mother, for I have no other, 
^d not another soid to care for me ; if there 
Was danger, did not I share it ? Wasn't my 
^^^ thought about Randolph ? God knows I 
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love the boy, though she tries all she can to 
sow discord between us/ 

Willie lay back in his chair, and stared 
gloomily into the fire. Zoe continued to pet 
him, and held out the glass ; but her cudgelled 
brain refused to find any satisfactory argument 
in opposition to her brother's complaints. 

* It's the injustice I can't stand ; nothing I 
do is right. Yesterday she compared me to a 
savage ; to-day I am almost a murderer. Then 
she can't bear me to have any friends or 
behave as if I were grown-up ; yet she says I 
have bad uncouth manners.' 

*But really, Willie, you shoidd not mind 
every little thing like this. I dare say she 
does not half mean what she says.' 

* Oh, doesn't she ! I know better. I tell you 
she hates me, and would be glad if I were 
dead.' 

* Oh, Willie ! don't say such things.' 

Zoe had put down the untasted glass, and, 
with hands clasped round her knees, now stared 
also at the reddening embers. 

* Why should not I say them when they're 
true ? By Jove, if it were not for the poor old 
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governor, I should be glad enough to die. 

Perhaps I shall give her the satisfaction some 

day/ he added with a groan. 

* I declare, WiUie, you give me the blues. I 

wish you would take a livelier view of matters. 

Now I think Colonel Elliston is far worse. 

For after all, he is nothing to any of us, yet he 

is always interfering.' 

'It's a deuced bore,' said WiUie thought- 
fully, crossing one slippered foot over the 
other. 'I wonder if all families are like ours — 
so miserable, so disunited, so full of contrary 
tendencies.' 

' Oh no 1 I am sure they can't be. I always 
fancy we are a kind of family apart, like the 
Swiss Family Kobinson, where they were all 
so clever, and all asked questions, and improved 
their minds.' 

*I don't know about asking questions; I 
don't think we improve our minds much.' 

'WeU, there's one comfort — ^Kandolph goes 
oack to school next week; that will be one 
comphcation the less.' 

' But with the absence of Eandolph, the 
difficulties did not seem to vanish. Coii'8>\.^ii\) 
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bickerings occurred between Willie and his 
step-mother ; every occasion was improved by 
a wrangle or a rebuflF. Willie, too sensitive by 
far, grew sad, morose, and indifferent. Lady 
Warkworth more and more irreconcilable and 
captious. One day she met him in the hall. 

* Have you taken my umbrella V she asked. 
It was an umbreUa supposed always to repose 
in the stand, but of which Lady Warkworth, 
nine days out of ten, was in search ; for she 
had a habit of laying it down on the nearest 
chair or table, regardless of the laws of order 
and immutable fitness, specially aggravating to 
anyone charged with committing the offence 
of taking it. 

* No ; indeed I have not seen it !' 

* I am sure you have ; you must have taken 
it.' 

* Don't you know,' retorted WiUie, sarcas- 
tically, * that gentlemen don't tell lies V 

* Excuse me if I forgot that you were 
gentleman. I thought you were still a boy ^ 
but I suppose you are quite a finished man o: 
the world, and consider yourself entitled to d 
as you please. Last night, however, you wer^ 
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rather foolish, and chattering with the effects 
of wine/ 

'Mother !' WiUie looked as though he must 
have crushed her with the withering scorn ex- 
pressed in his quivering countenance. ' Why- 
do you try me so — why do you treat me like 
Ihis ? It is too bad ; surely I have never 
harmed you T 

She stood still, knotting and unknotting her 
liands. 

'You do not love me/ 

^ Oh yes 1 indeed I would if you would only 
let me ; but you stab and sneer at me all day. 
Why is it ? — ^is it because of Randolph ? God 
knows I wish he were the heir. I don't care 
a bit about money and birthright, if I coidd 
only have peace. You make my life a hell 
upon earth to me.* 

For a moment, startled by a sudden glimpse 
into her own cruel conduct, Lady Waxkworth 
shuddered. 

* Don't say that,' she cried, stretching out 
ier hands. 

AVillie leant against the high carved chimney- 
Piece. 
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* But I do say it, because I mean it ! Shall 
I go away and never come back? That is 
what you would like — ^to hear I was dead and 
buried, safe under the earth/ 

Lady Warkworth burst into teaxs. 

*0h, Willie, I didn't mean it; let us be 
friends,'andsheheld out her cheekforhimto kiss. 

He kissed her silently and gravely, for he 
knew that her sorrow was only a momentaiy 
emotion and a phase of feeling, and that 
in no way would she change in her behaviour 
to him — ^like the slender stick that averts 
for a moment the mountain torrent, letting 
it dash forth more furiously an instant later. 
Thus the summer passed away, and the 
strain grew tighter and tighter, until great 
hollows formed themselves under Willie's eyes, 
and his breath came short. Sir Hugh re- 
marked that' he had a cough. 

' It is the fall of the leaf,' said the old nurse; 
' ho shall take some camomile tea/ 

'How you do fuss after him,' cried Lady 
Warkworth, impatiently ; * if he had any work 
to do, he would be all right. Staying at 
home is utter ruin for young men.' 
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Sir Hugh watched his son attentively; he 
noticed his dull, listless manner, and the way- 
he shrank upstairs on the earliest opportunity. 
At last he came one afternoon to his wife's 
dressing-room, and after sundry hems and 
haws, * I think you are right,' he said; * perhaps 
it would be better for Willie to give up any 
present idea of the army and go to Germany/ 
Lady Warkworth's heart gave a great leap. 
Was she so near the consummation of her 
desires ? She went on brushing her hair how- 
ever with a firm hand. 

* It is just as you like; you know I advocated 
tliat plan long ago.' 

•Then let it be carried out, and the sooner 
the better.' 
' ShaU I teU WiUie, or will you ?' 
' I will tell him ;* and before nightfall it was 
known that Willie's foreign sojourn was a 
settled thing. 

* But it took me a whole year to accomplish/ 
srid Lady Warkworth to herself. 




CHAPTER IV. 



lE crept Qpetaizs that night with a 
sore heart. Her room was nothing 
bat a quaint little attic; it had a 
sloping Toof on one side, and a faded bnywn 
\rall-paper, it was doll, dingy and nncomfort- 
aUe, yet it poss^sed for her the one enoimons 
merit — no one else cared to share it. It was 
here she donned the wonderfdl leather buskins 
and the iron-heded boots ; here she kept her 
collections of biids'-eggs, flies and bait, string, 
hooks, cricket-balls, an old banjo and a craek- 
Toiced horn, on which occasional disocndant 
crashes awaked the household ; here that she 
concocted all her mischief^ and here that Willie 
woold sometinies retire for a qniet smieptitiona 
smoke: And that, she reflected, wonld never 
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be again ; for to children a year or two seems 
an eternity: and besides, Willie would be a 
fall-grown moustacliioed man when he re- 
turned, and perhaps he would no longer care 
to have his sister as a companion. . 

Zoe curled herself on the window-sill, crossed 
her legs, and cogitated moumfally. Though 
she felt keenly and strongly on most matters, 
life was yet to her a very pleasant thing, a 
compound of scrapes and enjoyment, with the 
excitement of dodging regulations and the 
acute bUss of revelling in the forbidden, besides 
the ever-recurring tide of sympathy which 
made Zoe and her favourite brother such true 
and firm allies. 

Lady Warkworth and even Colonel Elliston 
were entirely forgotten when Zoe was in one 
of her free and happy moods, and these moods, 
thanks to the spring fishing and ploughing, 
the summer hay-making and the autumn 
harvesting, besides the winter skating, were 
pretty constant. The farm was just as in- 
teresting, the horses as fat and good-natured, 
the * boys ' as jolly, the birds as sweet singers, 
and the scents as fragrant, whethet L^^^ 
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Warkworth were in a good or a bad temper ; 
and in the latter case Zoe, with her ferret-like 
capacity for scenting out danger, took good 
care to keep well out of the way. 

But Willie, once gone, things would be very 
different ; so that Zoe hung her head out of the 
narrow attic window, and the wind bustled 
through her shaggy locks, while great hot 
drops feU on her little brown fingers. 

Willie, meanwhile, only thought, man-like^ 
of his love — of the golden-haired, pink-cheeked 
girl who had stolen away his youthful affec- 
tions, and pondered deeply how he could 
compass a last interview. She was away, he 
believed; the aunt had been alone in her 
high-backed pew last Sunday, when Willie 
had walked purposely all across the fields to 
afternoon Lii in Ae hope of seeuring a 
look, a word, perhaps even a tete-a-tete. He 
did not like to call, for Miss Sedgwick was 
not a lady with whom one dared to trifle, and 
she had a way of looking him through and 
through contemptuously, that he did not half 
like. He dared not write to Daisy, for who 
could tell into whose hand the letter might 
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fall ? Zoe — ^yes, Zoe was the only person who 
could help him in the matter — he could count 
upon her, the little loyal, eager, adventurous 
thing. Zoe promised. What would she not 
have promised in the prospect of her dear 
brother's departure ? 

- WiUie, therefore, sat next day in the jessa- 
mine-arbour,^ solemnly smoking, waiting for her 
return. When she reappeared, hot, untidy, 
breathless, the sailor-hat hanging at the back 
of her head, her frock torn from scrambling 
through the hedge which made a short cut to 
the Homestead, Miss Sedgwick's residence, her 
eyes sparkled, but her tongue refused to wag. 
Willie understood, however. 

*0h, you good child! have you managed it?' 

He kissed her fondly. Zoe had her reward. 

^ Such a run as I had !' she explained : * her 

ladyship, of all days in the world, chose this 

r 

one to go down to the new water-mill, and you 
know, Willie, that is just in the very straight 
line ; so I had to make such a round, get 
through two hedges, over a ploughed field — see ! 
look at my boots — across the brook, and of 
course I slipped in.* 

5—2 
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* Zoe, you are a clumsy girl.' 

' It's these boots ; they have been resoled, 
and I don't know what's happened to them, 
they are so slippery. Well, I saw Daisy. I 
dodged her as she was coming out to feed her 
chickens — she looked so pretty in a blue frock 
— and she wants to see you ; and she's so sorry 
you're going, and you're to keep uj^ your spirits; 
and it's to be in the wood at Brown's Bower.' 

* All right I Brown's Bower — when V 

* This afternoon, at five.' 

* Zoe, you're a trump — by Jove you are !' 
The little girl looked very happy as she 

nestled proudly up to her brother, conscious of 
having deserved his good opinion, and carried 
out her mission successfully, even though her 
elation were somewhat dashed at the thought 
that all Willie's commendation was caused 
by vicarious satisfaction, and that she had been 
working for another's advantage, the rival to 
her brother's heart. We are all, even the very 
best of us, subject to these weaknesses, and it 
was something that Zoe did not repent of her 
kind action. 

Brown's Bower was the termination of a 
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pleasant walk through woods of oak-copse, 
larch, and Scotch firs, and was the handiwork of 
a romantic bailifi*, who, some forty years back, 
loved to retire there and spout poetry, and 
moreover after whom it was named. The beech 
saplings that he had planted round a rude 
wooden seat were now grown into well-formed 
sturdy trees„badly disfigured by initials carved 
upon them by every set of lovers who had 
visited the spot, for it was a very trysting- 
place, so cool, so shady, so secluded. Only 
lovers ever came that way, and it was the 
received etiquette that if a pair already occu- 
pied the seat, the new-comers must retire 
unobtrusively. Hither, accordingly, Willie 
repaired, his heart beating high against his 
breast-pocket. 

He had not long to wait before the fiutter of 
a blue gown through the trees caused him, 
with pardonable vanity, to give his wide-awake 
an extra jaunty cock on one side, his tie a fresh 
pull, and his incipient moustache a gentle 
stroke. Even the sorrow of parting does not 
quite destroy the desire to appear good-looking 
in the eyes of the beloved object. 
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' WiUie t; 

* Daisy!* and their hands met and eyes spoke 
of love, the pure, passionless, beautiful kind 
of youthful love, when so little satisfies and so 
much is dreamt of. 

* Are you really going ? Oh, Willie, I am so 
sorry!' 

' It will not be for long. Sit down here ;* he 
settled her by his side and put his arm round 
her waist. * You can wait — you will be true V 

' Oh, Willie !' and the limpid blue eyes filled 
with tears. ' Will you write to me V 

* Of course, my dearest— of course I shall 
write. And when I come back I shall be a man 
— perhaps in the army — my own master ; and 
we will be married, Daisy.* 

The idea was delightful ; blushes mantled 
on her cheek, that pink cheek that annoyed 
Lady Warkworth so much, and which she said 
was due to vulgar health, but which really 
resembled the pink of the hawthorn-blossom, 
so tender and yet so evanescent ; a little smile 
dimpled the comer of her mouth, a smile 
whose presence called forth several kisses. 

* Now, be sure you don't flirt. K I catch 
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any fellow making up to you, 111 punch his 
head.' 

* Do I ever flirt ?* asked Daisy, innocently. 

' Why, there was that manufacturing fellow 
who came down to see your aunt — David 
What's-his-name !' 

^ Oh, but he's almost a brother.* 

* And that Colonel in the regiment that was 
quartered here last winter — he's not your 
brother !' 

* Oh, but that was only common civility.' 

* Daisy, swear you'll be true — swear it, my 
love !' 

Awed by the nervous passion and almost 
solemnity of his tone, Daisy swore — one of 
those lover's vows that seem at the time im- 
possible to break, and in after years impossible 
to keep. A silence of deep content hushed 
the two hearts. Daisy's head rested on his 
shoulder — ^he held her little hand in his — when 
suddenly a wild war-whoop roused all the echoes 
of the wood, and sent the birds fluttering across 
the path. Daisy started with that sense of 
guilt that seems inseparable from the indulgence 
of inward feelings that are habitually kept 
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hidden from the world. Willie did not start 
for he knew what it meant. 

* It is Zoe's warning ; some of the enemies 
are near. Daisy, one kiss, and good-bye.' 

Daisy lifted her pouting ruddy lips to his. 

' Don't forget — ^my little sweetheart ! Now 
you must go T 

The blue gown fluttered away through the 
wood, the sunlight chequered the grass-grown 
paths and danced upon the moving form, 
and Willie sat motionless, biting his fingers. 
When he looked up, there stood Zoe with her 
arms full of primroses, one huge smile. 

* She's coming this way, Willie, and the 
scouts are out for you. I thought it best to 
give you the signal.' 

* All right, child ; I'm coming.* He rose 
wearily. * Be a sister to her, Zoe ; poor little 
girir 

Zoe's brow contracted. 

* So much care for another !' she thought ; 
then in a minute, *Ah, there I am — such a 
brute — ^jealous again.' 

* Yes, Willie,' she answered meekly, * I'll do 
all you wish ; but come along now,' 
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* Wait an instant. He drew out his pocket- 
knife, and made a sharp clear incision in the 
bark of the nearest beech-tree : * D. — W.' 
* And now the date. There, you will look at 
that sometimes, Zoe, and I shall often think of 
it when I'm gone. Is her ladyship in a wax ? 
Well, come on ; I'm ready.' 

The days flew swiftly by. A new port- 
manteau had been bought, clothes ordered, 
a bag with sUver fittings presented to WiUie 
by his father ; and now at last the moment 
arrived. 

Lady Warkworth had grown gradually more 
and more amiable as the epoch of departure 
approached ; she even spoke kindly to her step- 
son, and asked him at luncheon if he would 
liot have some more pie, or an extra slice of 
cake — she, who always averred that young 
J^en's appetites were insatiable and ought not 
to be encouraged. 

The weather was remarkably fine : May was 
coming in with glorious sunshine, and blue 
skies, and a ravishing scent of flowers, and 
balmy air. Lady Warkworth reclined in a low 
cbair on the lawn aU the afternoon, the faith- 
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fill Colonel Elliston by her side, reading the 
last new novel, or gleaning pieces of news from 
the daily papers, for his companion's listening 
ear. The children made great expeditions: 
rabbit-hunts in the vast silent woods, blue- 
bell-sprinkled and primrose-gemmed, or birds' 
nesting expeditions in the haunts of cuckoo 
and water-ousel, and raids after plovers' eggs 
in the early dew-spangled mornings, when the 
air was crisp and bright, and the silvery cob- 
webs stretched a fairy maze over all the 
bushes. And now the last expeditions had been 
made ; the terrier had gone to the keeper's to 
be safely cared for till WiUie's return ; the 
eggs had been carefuUy ticketed and placed in 
drawers ; the primrose-roots were trans- 
planted to the children's garden ; the last ride 
on the thoroughbred pony had been enjoyed, 
and Willie sat silent among his brothers and 
sisters, waiting for the summons that was to 
take him from them. It seemed such a much 
more solemn affair than merely going to school. 
I'hose kind of good-byes had been said a 
hundred times, and nobody cared about them, 
or thought of anything but of how soon a 
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hamper might be sent to the absent one filled 
with the housekeeper's pet delicacies. But going 
away to foreign countries among strangers, with 
perhaps no prospect of cricket or football, no 
holidays, and only the chance of a return to 
England to join the militia preparatory to a 
long departure in a regiment destined for 
foreign service — for that, Willie averred, was 
certainly what he should try for — all these con- 
siderations made the farewell a very important 
matter, and cast a considerable gloom over the 
family. Eandolph as usual, lay on the sofa, 
his heels in the air, and looked handsome 
and imperturbable. Hyacinth was scribbling 
at the centre table. Mademoiselle had gone to 
pack up the muffetees she had knitted for 
WiUie, and Dora was in the drawing-room 
writing notes for her mother. 

* Zoe ! where the deuce is Zoe ?' asked Ean- 
dolph, languidly. 

* Zoe— Zoe F everyone echoed, for it was well- 
ktiCFWn that Zoe adored her brother, and it 
was believed that she would scarcely willingly 
absent herself from his side in this supreme 
moment. 
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* I'll bet she's in some mischief/ continued 
Eandolph, airily. 

* You always abuse Zoe/ said Hyacinth, hotly. 

* Why should you ? She's a dear little thing/ 

They all laughed. 'A dear little thing/ 
seemed such a queer epithet to apply to the 
impish, brown-cheeked elf who was here, 
there, and everywhere, and certainly never out 
of a scrape. 

* She went out early this morning,* remarked 
Willie, with an uncomfortable feeling that 
she had run oflf on an errand for him, to take 
a last message to Daisy. 

*Well, I suppose it's her own affair if she 
don't turn up in time to see you oflf; for my 
part, I hate girls' slobberings and tears,* spite- 
fully observed Randolph. 

* Zoe don't slobber,' said Hyacinth, quietly ; 

* no one sees her cry — at least, hardly ever.' 

* She never even cried when the wasp bit 
her so badly,' put in Ben, who sat tailor-fashion 
imder the table, carefully tearing the leaves 
out of a book. 

'Nor when she got her fibiger pinched in 
the farm-door,' said Hyacinth. 
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'And got a jolly good wigging from her 
ladyship/ cried Ben, triumphantly. 

* Ah well, she knew she was in the wrong 
then,' said Eandolph ; * for her ladyship had 
particularly forbidden anyone to open that 
door, on account of the bull ; but of course Zoe 
must needs be curious, and go and look.' 

' He was a fine fellow !' Ben remarked. 

* Specially when he tossed the bailifi^s men,* 
Eandolph conmiented, tossing a book in the 
air by way of an appropriate gesture. 

And where was Zoe ? Up in the little attic, 
squatted on the floor, her face ashy-pale, her 
hands tightly clasped round the rung of a chair, 
big tears falling down her cheeks and dropping 
on to the worn-out drugget. No one ever saw 
Zoe cry, that was true ; but still she did cry some- 
times, and she was crying now— sobbing with 
a kind of choking, condensed agony, painful 
to witness. 

Suddenly she sprang up, for she heard the 
sound of wheels. It was the carriage come for 
WiUie. 

She opened the door, and listened. Should 
she go down ? She could not bear to stay 
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away, and yet she knew how it would be — 
they would all stand about helplessly. Ran- 
dolph would swear ; Hyacinth sob ; her father 
— ^yes ! it would be a bad moment for him. 
Should she? There went the swing-door. 
The servants were canying down the luggage ; 
footsteps hurrying about ; she heard her 
mother's soft voice ; Colonel Elliston's laugL 

Willie was shaking hands right and left ; 
exhortations, good-wishes and good advice 
shouted to him over the heads of the by- 
standers ; a servant brought a packet of sand- 
wiches. He was just stepping into the 
brougham, when a light touch fell on his 
arm. 

It was Zoe — ^piteous misery inscribed upon 
her tear-blurred face. 

' Good-bye, Willie ! Oh, dear, dear Willie ! 
WiUie, don't forget — me quite,' she gasped. 

* Good-bye, little one ; be a good girl.' 

' Time's up, sir,' said the butler, respectfiiUy. 

' Here, take this, darling !' and Willie hur- 
riedly drawing something from his finger, 
pressed it into his sister's clammy hand. 

She knew what it was. It was the silver 
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ring they had bought together at the fair, 

when the circus - people came through the 

village last Christmas year. How often she 

had wished for it, and now it was hers, but 

she did not care for it. She pnly felt, as she 

stood there in the dust, a poor forlorn draggled 

little figure, and Willie bowed and waved his 

hand out of the carriage window, a terrible 

sense of utter loneliness weighing her down, 

and a sensation as if all the blood in her body 

had congealed. 





CHAPTER V. 



I^EARLY two years had passed away, 
and Zoe was now fifteen. Her sor- 
row for her brother's departure had 
been at the time intensely acute. The child 
clung so desperately to love — to the only two 
loves she had known in her short life — Willie 
and her father; and of sympathy, of subtle 
comprehension and appreciation, she had re- 
ceived the largest meed from Willie. 

There was a kind of unspoken agreement in 
the Warkworth family, that their father, like a 
species of sacred ibis, must not be disturbed 
and worried; that troubles were to be kept from 
h im ; that he was to be spared complaints, an- 
noyances and tears. No one could have said 
exactly how the idea that he was unhappy 
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liad arisen, but each one believed it, and each 
one of the children accordingly did his or her 
best to mitigate the unhappiness, by cultivating 
cheerfulness on all occasions, and practising all 
the little amenities possible. As a matt' of 
course Zoe stifled her grief and suppressed her 
regrets in Sir Hugh's presence ; and though the 
latter missed his son much, and wished every- 
day for his return, he had not an idea of 
the blow the separation had dealt his little 
daughter. 

Zoe walked with her father, played to him in 
the schoolroom, buttered his tea-cakes, stuck 
a flower in his button-hole, and otherwise made 
herself eminently agreeable, scarcely ever refer- 
ring in words to the cause of Willie's absence ; 
and yet rising up within her every day was a 
sense of bitterness, of impotent rage at her 
mother's supposed injustice, and of pitying 
contempt for Sir Hugh. • 

She must grow up quickly now to be a 

woman. This thought reigned in her mind : 

she must do something ; she must utUise the 

energy that she felt stirring within her. Her 

father would need her. Willie, who in spite 
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of his superiority in age leant upon her quick 
readiness and fertility of wit, must certainly 
desire her for his companion, guide, and friend. 
When she had nothing else to occupy her she 
would amuse herself with her correspondence, 
writing long letters to WiUie ; often, indeed, 
tearing them up, yet feeling, somehow, the 
relief of putting her thoughts into words. 

These early epistles were childish and inno- 
cent in tone, yet almost pitiably earnest in 
their sincerity. They contained such phrases 
as these : 

* I cannot tell you how I missed you when 
you went off in the train : it seemed to me 
as if everything was gone. Ever since I have 
been saying to myself, " Willie is gone !" 
It is so hard to believe. I have nobody now. 
Do not tell papa about my disliking Colonel 
EUiston ; he would ask me why, and I should 
not like to tell him : it would make a dreadful 
row. It was very odd that after you left. 
Hyacinth and I were talking, and suddenly 
she said, " You do not know what hate is." 
Do I not ! Dear Willie, write soon, and do 
not leave this letter about. They all wonder 
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what I am writing; for you know I never 
write except to you, my dear little brother.' 

Letters were all very well, but WiUie was 
too busy or too idle to write much, and Zoe 
soon felt the want of other occupations. 

Hyacinth, living in a kind of dream, under- 
stood nothing of the passionate misery going 
on in little Zoe's breast. 

Dora, fashionable and frivolous, had been 
recently married, and whHe all the chHdren 
hailed this as a relief, Zoe yearned for some 
companionship and interest more absorbing 
than even her favourite plonghbop. 

For, needless to say, it had begun to dawn 
upon her since her brother's departure, and all 
the janglings that had preceded it, that riding 
crosslegged on a cart-horse, though delightful, 
was a somewhat remarkable and unladylike 
proceeding, and that the farm-men, however 
careful to avoid the use of oaths in her presence, 
were scarcely to be considered refined or im- 
proving in their talk. 

Possibly a conversation Zoe had unwillingly 
listened to one day may have helped to mature 
these ideas* Wandering slowly behind the yew 
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hedge that sheltered one side of the vast lawn,, 
she overheard two maids who had come out for 
a saunter while the family were at dinner, 

* Well, they are that peculiar, to be sure. 
If 'twas me in my lady's place, I'd not let 
Miss Zoe go on as she does in that ridiculous 
dress, and a-talking to all the common men as 
if her pa was only a village doctor.* 

' It's wicked, that's what it is,' rejoined the 
other. 

* Of course ; and only that her pa is that 
soft, it wouldn't be. Then there's poor Master 
Willie ; no one knows what he'd a done to be 
sent off like that to furrin parts. People do 
say,' and here the speaker's voice dropped to 
a whisper — * but there, it's no affair of mine* 
I gets good wages, though my lady is awful 
particular in her ways and temper, and they 
may all go to ruin for aught I care.' 

The other maid agreed, and their voices 
died away as they continued their walk, dis- 
cussing the comparative rise of wages and 
increase of employers' demands. 

Public opinion then, for the first time, con- 
fronted Zoe. When she had ridden, and 
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laughed, and been happy and unconventional, 
she had not dreamt that it was possible other 
people were taking the trouble to comment and 
discuss, and pass unflattering remarks upon 
her conduct ; and now like a revelation it broke 
upon her that blame is the usual accom- 
paniment of notoriety, even of such small 
notoriety as that to which she had attained. 
First of all she shrank sensitively within her- 
self, and determined to be more ordinary in 
her mode of life ; but second thoughts, those 
second thoughts which moralists tell us are 
always the best, urged her to defy and despise 
this new bugbear of public opinion, and to 
ride and enjoy herself more than ever. ' 

For a while she carried out these intentions, 
became even more noisy and boisterous in her 
demeanour, came home oftener ragged, and 
torn, and muddy, and fell into more ditches and 
boggy places, and gave frequent occasion for 
the censure and upbraidings of the unfortunate 
maid whose oflSice it was to dam and mend 
her garments. But the zest had faded. By 
degrees she lengthened her petticoats, discarded 
the leather buskins, and finally ceased to pat 
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the cart-horse she no longer mounted. Still 
the eager desire of activity, of a kind of 
emotional safety-valve, had not deserted her ; 
and she found this in music, which in default 
of the wild outdoor excitement and bustle, 
took possession of her souL A kind of 
dreamy playing gave her a sense of satis- 
faction ; the restless unhappy feelings melted 
away in the presence of such moderately 
sweet harmonies as she could compass sitting 
at her piano, picking out the chords of a 
melody, or letting her fingers stray idly about 
the notes. Soon this gave her as great delight 
aB she had ever experienced in the solemn 
tramp and clang of the unwieldy horses, and 
the familiar jingle of harness and crack of 
whip. 

*Miss Zoe does not study/ the polish 
governess plaintively remarked, for the deft- 
handed lady, with Chopin at her fingers'-ends, 
considered execution as the aim and end of 
performance. 

Zoe had no execution ; she had passion, 
power, intuition, but she could not bring her- 
self to work methodically and automatically as 
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the governess desired. Here was another bone 
of contention ; another rift within the domestic 
lute. Her father fortunately was pleased. He 
would listen by the hour as his daughter 
played, her black hair curling about her 
shoulders, her upturned eyes full of a kind of 
subdued fire; and whatever it was she per- 
formed, whether valse, symphony, or overture, 
according to the mood of the hour, he was 
always satisfied. Yet an indulgent listener is 
not invariably sympathetic. Zoe occasionally 
felt the want of criticism of some enlightened 
monitor to blame and praise impartially. 

Colonel EUiston took upon himself this ofiice. 
* That child,* he said one day to Lady Wark- 
worth, * has quite a gift for music ; have you 
heard her lately ? I was passing the school- 
room yesterday on my way to get some powder 
out of the gun-room, and I was quite fascinated 
with the sweet sounds. You ought to have her 
well taught.' 

*She has Madame Logarithm,' returned 
Lady Warkworth, indolently ; * governesses 
were good enough teachers in my young 
days.' 
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Colonel Elliston was silent, but not convinced. 
On the very next occasion when Zoe, believing 
everyone to be out, ventured into the large 
hall to play and sing to her heart's content, 
she felt, rather than heard, a presence beside 

her, and a pair of inquiring critical eyes fixed 
upon her countenance. With a violent slam 
she shut up her book and turned round 
angrily. 

* How dare you startle me so !' was the sharp 
speech that rose to her lips. 

* I was going to remark, " Well done, little 

Zoe r^ ' 

The girl's eyes flashed, 

' I don't want your praise, and I wish you 
would not come sneaking round when I think 
I'm alone. Why are not you driving with 
mamma, as usual V 

' Zoe, you forget yourself,' 

Zoe bit her lips. Such an ebullition of 
temper was sure to bring down a storm. Of 
course Colonel Elliston would tell, for she had 
made up her mind he was a sneak, as girls are 
apt to do of any person they dislike unreason- 
ably. 
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'I like music,' lie continued, crossing his 
arms and laying them on the pianoforte, stiU 
looking calmly into her face as she sat there 
flushed and angiy, twisting uneasily on her 
music-stool; *I like music, and I like your 
perfonnance. Play to me/ 

Zoe shuffled still more. She hated this 
man, and she felt an undefinable fear of him, 
so that his commands contained a kind of 
terrible influence to which she felt compelled 
to bow. She paused, she looked up, meeting 
his calm, almost impertinent gaze ; then looked 
down on to the keys, and finally obeyed, 
commencing with a weird ballade of Chopin's, 
that she had picked up from the governess. 
She played it imperfectly, unevenly, for want 
of the execution that madame deplored ; yet 
she had caught the kind of wUd zest, the 
plaintive tenderness, and the passion and fire 
of the composition. 

When she had finished, Colonel Elliston 
came forward, took hold of her hands, and 
said quietly : * Zoe, you have genius.' 

Zoe's breast heaved ; something between a 
laugh and a sob escaped her. She tore her 
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hands from his clasp, and crying out : ' Oh, 
how I wish you would leave me alone f escaped 
from the room. 

' Queer girl that,' thought Colonel Elliston, 
as he took up a newspaper and settled himself 
in an arm-chair ; ' a little devil, too : but she 
will be handsome some day, or I'm much 
mistaken. Meanwhile, she will need a lot of 
taming. I should not much mind doing it 
myself, only it's rather too great an eflfort. 
I hate efforts ; that's why I stay on here when 
I really ought to be up in town.' 

' Oh, Hyacinth !' gasped Zoe, re-entering the 
schoolroom, to her sister seated at the table, 
absorbed as usual in a drawing (this time it was 
a design in the style of Flaxman, which she was 
finishing off to a degree of nicety). 'Oh, 
Hyacinth, that man will drive me dis- 
tracted !' 

' What man, dear V 

Hyacinth tilted back her chair to get a 
better view of her drawing, and tossed off her 
forehead the wavy golden-brown locks that 
overshadowed her eyes. 

* Hyacinth, I declare you're very good- 
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lieads in Sir Joshua Eeynolds's picture T 

* Nonsense, Zoe. Do you think this leg is 
sufficiently foreshortened V 

^ How should I tell, Hyacinth ? You know 
I have no education ; I can't do anything. I 
^^au't draw, or speak French, or German, or 
^swer questions in astronomy, or talk about 
^rt and Euskin as you do. I can only just strum 
^ little on the piano, and that not because I 
iave learnt, but because it is just a part of my- 
®®lf ; and now I shan't even be able to do that.' 

* Why not V asked Hyacinth, stippling away 
^th her pencil diligently. 

* Oh, because of that horrid man.' 

Zoe threw herself down on the deep window- 
®"^> and began to play with her fingers on the 
P^^e of glass. 

* What man — one of the gardeners V 

* One of the gardeners 1 Hyacinth, how 

you do dream! Why, Colonel EUiston, of 

^Urse; the man I hate, loathe, abominate; 

''*^^ Beast foretold to appear in the latter times.' 

* Why should you hate him ? He does not 
^^^txn you, I am sure/ 
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* Doesn't lie 1 In the first place, I hate his 
cool, self-asserting manner, the way in which 
he pooh-poohs papa, pretending to have a 
whole set of Eadical views and doctrines, when 
he knows this is a Conservative house, proud 
even of its prejudices, and meaning to keep 
them for ever. Besides, doesn't he rule 
mamma? didn't he make her send Willie 
away ? didn't he decide whether Dora was to 
marry Mr. Manchester V 

'Oh, well, for that matter, she wished to 
marry him.* 

' Of course, because he was very rich, and 
we all know Dora wants to shine in society. 
Then he persuaded mamma to part with 
Verjuice, that dear old coachman who taught 
us all to ride — oh, I hate him !' 

*I thought your heart was in the stables, 
Zoe,' said Hyacinth, smiling. ' But personally 
I look upon Colonel EUiston as an advantage. 
He is a kind of buffer, or lightning-con- 
ductor, in domestic storms. Mamma is always 
better tempered when he is here/ 

' But he rules her. He makes her practis 
a whole set of nasty, mean, stingy dodges 
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that he calls political economy. / call them 
dirty, mean tricks. He is my bugbear; and 
now I shall never play again, because he has 
praised my music.^ 

* Well, that does seem a queer reason,' said 
Hyacinth, calmly ; * but I suppose you know 
best' 

'Of course I know best. I don't want to 
be accomplished, as the phrase goes ; a kind of 
gixl who sits down and plays when she is 
Mked, what she is asked, how she is asked, 
and it is all the same to her. When I play, it 
^s because 1 must ; something seems to stir in 
^6. I can't begin when I like, and I can't 
^i^d when I like ; and I hate to feel people all 
listening, at least people who are not in tune. 
Sometimes, though, I forget all about every- 
*lung, and then I think heaven is like that.' 

' Ah, well, of course Colonel Elliston would 
^approve of that sort of thing. He likes 
^onaen to be cut after one pattern, and never 
be remarkable in any way.' 

^ I don't want to be remarkable,' hastily 
^terposed Zoe, flattening her nose against the 
^^^dow-pane, and staring at the gardeners 
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industriously mowing the lawn. ' I only want 
to be left alone and to live with papa and 
Willie, and have nothing to do with mean 
shifts/ 

* Ah !' and Hyacinth drew a long breath, 
* we should all like that — just live the life that 
suits us best. How can people exist who only 
eat and drink and dress, and never think of 
anything beautiful or lovely V 

* The difference between you and myself 
Hyacinth, is — you love art, I love nature. I'd 
rather be alone in the fields with the cows and 
the birds, and the blue sky ; but you like 
prints, and pictures, and staying at home best. 
Oh, that man! I trust and pray he won't 
say anything to mamma about my music. I do 
want to have something to love, and I shall 
hate playing if he begins to interfere. What 
a nuisance it all is ! I think I will go down and 
see Daisy.' 

'How does she stand Willie's absence?* 
asked Hyacinth. 

* She is very cheerful, I think ; writes to 
him sometimes, and is full of her garden.' 

* She will never marry Willie, you know.* 
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And Hyacinth stooped lower over her draw- 
ing. 

' Why not V 

* How can you ask, Zoe ? We are not rich, 
though we are very proud. Daisy has nothing ; 
and what is more, is nobody. Ask yourself if 
that will suit mammas book; she who is 
always telling us to marry for money.' 

' Oh, what a world it is !' sighed Zoe ; * and 
one is so helpless, one can do literally nothing 
—at least, a girl can't. But there's one comfort, 
I shall never marry.' 





CHAPTER VI. 

^ OE, in her heart of hearts, firmly be- 
lieved in the accompIJBhmeDt of a 
marriage between Daisy and her 
brother, notwithstanding that for her part, she 
rather despised people who thought marriage de* 
sirable, treasuring privately the conviction that 
such a union of souls generaUy resulted in dis- 
union — a scarcity of bread and butter and a pre- 
ponderance of butcher's bills. For Zoe had 
seen her father's face puckered into lines over the 
weekly account-books, and had been a wit- 
ness to sundry wrangles about domestic ac- 
counts, children's boots, etc., and knew there- 
fore, from esperience, what housekeeping meant. 
Consequently she had not much sympathy for 
her brother's decision, to tie himself up, 
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young as he was, as soon as possible, even 
though the fetters were but shackles of generous 
affeetion. However, it was his wish : he had 
passionately implored her to help out this desire 
of his heart, and she was ready to do so. 

Her conscience reproached her that of late 
she had not been quite so attentive to Daisy as 
she might have been, her music had engrossed 
her ; and Daisy, a kind of lovely butterfly, was 
not musical. She had no leanings of any kind 
towards art or intellectual study ; she lived 
— that was sufficient for her. A very refresh- 
ing kind of character to meet in extraneous 
society, to pass a few hours with, during which 
life is gilded with perpetual sunshine, and the 
crumpling of a rose-leaf appears almost an 
abnormal impossibiUty — hardly so useful a 
companion to assist one in the storms and 
difficulties of life. 

Daisy's home was with her aunt, Miss Sedg- 
wick — it was a rose-clustered, honeysuckle- 
adorned, long low building with a verandah, 
a view, and a glass porch, through which, on 
entering, you could see right into the drawing- 
room, making it impossible for its inmates to 
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avail themselves of the well-established and 
stereotyped form of polite lying, *not at home/ 

When Zoe, acting on her new sense of duty, 
approached the house, she caught sight, through 
the glass porch, of Daisy's flujQFy head bent over 
a tapestry-frame, rather an unusual employ- 
ment for her generally idle and listless hands. 
As the sound of the door-bell reached her ears, 
Daisy sprang up, and seeing who the visitor 
was, flew to the door. 

' Zoe, how glad I am ! Now I need not do 
any more of that hateful work/ And pulling 
Zoe after her, with sundry caressings and 
chirpings like the fluttering of a love-bird 
on a perch, she pushed away the embroidery 
frame, aad estabUshed her friend in a com- 
fortably cushioned chair. ' Dear ! what a long 
time it seems since you were here. How long is 
it ? two, three, seven days — I declare it is more 
than a week ! Have you brought me a letter?* 

Zoe was forced to confess that she had not, 
as usual, a letter from her brother hidden away 
in her pocket, Hke a grown-up person's sugar- 
plum, and in fact that leisure had more than 
business to do with her visit. 
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' Ah, well, it can't be helped/ 
The little pout on Daisy's fresh lips subsided, 
and she continued with apparent elasticity of 
mind: 

* Do you see this horrid work ? it is one of 

Aunt Jane's new fads. She is going to found 

an art-school in the village, and I am to give a 

good example in the shape of work. See, I have 

pricked all my fingers in turn, and I have 

only done half a leaf, and I ought, aunt said, 

to do a whole one before luncheon ; and oh ! 

I am so hungry, and I never can do that 

horrid little queer twirligig, that resembles 

nothing so much as a caterpillar T 

Zoe laughed. ' I'm afraid Fm no good, dear. 

I never could work. Now, if you wanted a 

torse saddled, or a bridle cleaned, or a tree 

<^linabed, or even a rose grafted, I could do it ; 

but needlework — Fm a bad hand at that. ' 

* What helpless girls we are !* And Daisy 
looked piteous. * I should really have thought 
that now that sewing-machines and every kind 
of machinery are invented, we need not work ; 
hut aunt says it is the refinement of femininity 
"^whatever that may mean. Good gracious I 
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here she is ; and Mr. Venne, too. They've 
come home much sooner than I expected.' 

' Who is Mr. Venne ?' 

' Oh ! I don t know — Willie was jealous of 
him.' And Daisy laughed ecstatically at the 
notion. ^He's a manufacturer as rich as 
Croesus, and as dull as ditchwater.' 

This not proving a wholly satisfactory defini- 
tion, Zoe turned away and proceeded to examine 
some new music, while Daisy hastily pulled 
forth the frame and made a busy pretence of 
work. 

Presently the aunt and her visitor entered. 
Miss Sedgwick was on the wrong side of 
forty: a little, active, quick-eyed, round- 
faced kind of woman, with a fair, clear skin, 
Hned and wrinkled like a russet-apple, more 
from constant vivacity and play of expression 
than from the eflFects of old age. There was 
nothing old about her. Her dress was loose, 
simple, and youthful — an ordinary blue serge, 
looped up to leave free use of her feet, hanging 
on a lithe, slight, willowy figure, made to stand- 
hard work and wear and tear ; keen blue eyes^ 
looking through a pair of spectacles that wer^ 
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more often on the back of a chair, or in her 
pocket, or lying on a table, than respectably 
reposing on her turned-up nose, such was the 
presentment of Miss Jane Sedgwick. Hardy, 
energetic, and restless to a degree, the career of 
an old maid scarcely sufl&ced for the full display 
of her faculties ; consequently she might be seen 
gardening, weeding, baking cakes in the kitchen, 
potting in the shed, lecturing the school chil- 
dren, or founding a coffee tavern, when she was 
not sketching, or writing, or cutting out clothes. 
AU her clothes were home-made, which possibly 
accounted for the uncouth shape of some of the 
garments ; the pictures on her walls painted 
by her ; the chintzes self-designed, and the 
decorations executed by her commands. That 
to so lively a little lady it should have been 
the lot to shelter an orphan niece, Creole and 
idle in disposition, seems at first sight a strange 
anomaly ; yet, in nature, niches suit with 
angles, shadow with sunshine ; and the aunt 
and niece eventually proved a fair enough kind 
of harmony. 

^ Ah, here you are, dear ; glad to see you so 
^Industrious. Zoe, it*s a pleasure to have a 
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glimpse of you. Mr. Venne — Miss Zoe Wark- 
worth. Ah !' and she sank for a moment 
into a chair, but only for a moment, jumping 
up the minute afterwards, to give a bit of 
sugar to the craning canary ; ^ we have had 
such a walk, and Mr. Venne has been so 
useful. He quite approves of the designs for 
the new art-school, only the chimneys he 
thinks are too high ; more mediaeval I think 
you said, Mr. Venne, they should be — a clump 
springing from one stalk. Yes, I Hke that 
idea, here, so,' and she began to scribble down 
with a pencil on the back of an old envelope. 

Mr. Venne, meanwhile, stood still in the 
middle of the room, hat in hand, with a partly 
sad and partly ironical smile on his ruddy 
pleasant countenance. 

* Don't like him,' was Zoe's inward com- 
ment ; ' supercilious, very.' 

Probably Mr. Venne would not have cared 
for her verdict on his character, whatever it 
might be ; but just now he felt a little awk- 
ward in the presence of those two girls, and 
somewhat .dazzled by Daisy's rainbow-lik^ 
beauty. Girls were not in his way. Meix, 
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common men, intellectual men, scoundrels 
even, but not girls — that curious compound of 
cynical frankness, blushing innocence, and ideal 
transparency which seems the chrysalis state of 
unfledged woman. 

In general society Mr. Venne was very 
silent, consequently Daisy cursorily pro- 
nounced him dull ; he never spoke unless he 
had something to say, and when he did speak 
he was generally listened to. Apparently, he 
had taken literally to heart the warning in 
the Bible that we must give account of 
every idle word we utter. His dress was very 
plain and simple, almost less fashionable than 
that of the ordinary class of people to whom 
he belonged ; yet, spite of rough tweed, thick 
boots, and carelessly knotted tie, he looked a 
gentleman all over. The breadth of square 
jaw, powerful with determination ; the straight 
fine nose, with quickly heaving nostril ; the 
deep soft full grey eyes, denoted an emotional, 
yet weU-balanced nature, a nature prompt to 
fly impulsively after an ideal, but well-trained 
to a<it only after matured judgment. A man 
to be respected rather than loved, feared 
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rather than caressed. Certainly not a man to 
catch the fancy of a girl ; yet, as certainly 
likely to be attracted by the very opposite to 
his own nature. 

' Daisy, you must read this pamphlet Mr. 
Venne has brought me, on the present con- 
dition of the manufacturing classes. It is 
very interesting ; and you say it is perfectly 
true, Mr. Venne ?' 

* I believe it to be, so far as I can judge. 
It was written by a clever man, a friend of 
mine, whose great aim it has always been to 
bring as much as possible the condition of 
those classes before the notice of Parliament.' 

* Ah I what a horrid place Manchester must 
be !' exclaimed Daisy, who had been turning 
over some of the pages of the pamphlet 
handed to her by her aunt. 'Smoke, fog, 
ceaseless work, dulness — how can you live 
there ? Oh, I forgot, it is to make money.' 

' Daisy !' reproved her aunt. 

Zoe laughed. 

She was rather glad to see this supercilious 
man rebuked, for she noticed that he winced 
at Daisy's impertinent speech. 
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* Do you think money-making wrong, then ?' 
asked Mr. Venne, coming near and taking a 
chair by Daisy. 

Next to flattery, the best way to deserve 
a man's interest is to treat him with con- 
tempt. Mr. Venne was interested. 

' Girls are such fools,' said Miss Sedgwick, 
looking as angry as was possible to her little 
Tound russet-apple face. 

*It is well, though, to have an honest 
opinion ; and when one has an opinion, not to 
be afraid to give vent to it : don't you agree, 
Miss Daisy ?' 

'I ! oh, I don't know. I never trouble my- 
self with problems ; I leave that to aunt, who 
^ always looking out for hard nuts, in order 
to crack them.' 

Miss Sedgwick would fain have retorted, 
but she had laid a little scheme, and an 
outburst of passion would not have suited her 
purpose ; so she took up her knitting, and 
^ing Zoe to admire the autumnal tints on the 
t^eg, stepped out at the bay window. While 
^^G treated Zoe to a homily on the respect 
J^^Ung people owe to wiser and cleverer heads, 
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and the worth and beauty of work and a busy 
life, all of which made Zoe yawn and long to 
get back into the morning-room, if only for the 
pleasure of hearing a supercilious man snubbed, 
Daisy, instinct with the spirit of flirtation, 
was exerting herself as much as her indolent 
nature would permit, to fascinate Mr. Venne. 
She made him hold her wool, teased, and 
laughed, and looked up at him out of her 
blue eyes, and beneath the dark lashes, and 
pettishly shrugged her shoulders, and half- 
turned so that only the back of her fuzzy 
head became visible, whenever he did not 
agree with her paradoxes. 

And so the two ladies, when they returned 
from perambulating the terrace, found the pair 
amicably bending over the embroidery-frame 
and disentangling wool. Miss Sedgwick's, 
countenance brightened, and she contrived to 
occupy Zoe*s attention still further till tea^ 
made its appearance — the tea-things, at leasts 
for Miss Sedgwick would delegate to no on^ 
the honours of housekeeping, and consequently 
was forced to leave her guests while she fetched 
tea and sugar from the store-room, and brewed 
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^ solemn state a compound of peculiar merit 
^ her own opinion. Then Zoe seized the 
opportunity. 

* Daisy, I want you to show me your new 
gown.' 

This transparent little manoeuvre resulted 
^^ the two girls leaving for Daisy's bedroom, 
^here Zoe, putting on a grave face, said : 

* Do you know what you're doing, Daisy V 

* Doing — nothing that I know of,' was the 
^•^^Wer, given in provokingly innocent fashion. 

' You know, Daisy — don't pretend to be a 
^^ol^ because you're not — you know your aunt 
^^xits you to marry Mr. Venne ; now, what 
l^ave you promised Willie ? You're a little 
liarr 

* Don't call me such names.' 

I)aisy turned away, her face sujQFused with 
^^^•m rich colour, her eyes filling rapidly with 
*^ars, for Zoe had her arm round her waist, 
^Ud was looking sternly at her. 

* Why do you call me names ? I have not 
^one anything ; I'm not going to marry Mr. 
^eime.' 

* Perhaps not, but you're flirting with him.' 
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Daisy pouted ; she did not consider flirting a 
heinoas offence. * Listen, Daisy : I promised 
to look after you, and keep you safe and free 
for Willie, and I mean to do so. K y(m can't 
keep a promise, / can !' 

' Don't be cruel, Zoe — ^you know I love you,' 
and Daisy caressingly twined her arms round 
her friend's neck ; * and I love WiUie too. 
But he has got no money now — and what can 
I do ?' 

* You can wait ; you can be true — as you 
promised 1' 

Zoe disengaged herself, and walked to the 
window, her favourite resort in mental 
dilemmas. 

* Have you no heart ? no honesty if youV& 
no heart ? Why, Willie would die if you wer^ 
false to him. He believes in you so^ — Daisy.' 

Zoe's voice faltered. Daisy moved uneasiljT^ 
and stared into the empty grate. 

* Think, this very morning you told me Mr. 
Vonne was as rich as Croesus, and as dull as 
ditch water.' 

* So he is,' Daisy retorted quickly. ' I only 
spoke the truth.' 
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* Yet; you prefer a dull money-grubber to 
WillieTi-HBay dear brother Willie — who adores 
you/ 

* You are so impulsive, Zoe. Why can't you 
let things go ? they will aU come right in due 
time. But you will go on headlong and fluster 

one terribly. See, you have made my eyes 

quite red, and my head aches.' 

Zoe came nearer and gave her a kiss. 
Daisy had a way peculiar to her of appealing 
to one's sympathy, and looking pitiful in her 
radiant loveliness, that somehow made it im- 
possible to be angry with her long. So the 
^^k curls mixed with the flufiy golden hair, 
and a truce was sworn. But a one-sided truce 
it Was. Daisy promised everything lavishly, 
generously, ungrudgingly, knowing in her 
lieart that it was as easy to promise much as 
Httle, for that probably when the moment came 
^^ good resolutions would be forgotten, and 
the temptation succumbed to. Not that Daisy 
^d not love Willie. She cared for him as much 
^ her shallow nature was capable of; only if 
^ the balance were placed his love, poverty and 
truth on one side ; on the other riches, comfort 
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and Mr. Venne, it seemed just possible that the 
weight of gold might incline the balance. 

To Zoe's unparadoxical mind such conduct 
seemed treachery, treachery too base to con- 
template. She did not suppose for an instant 
that Daisy really meant to be unfaithful to her 
word, yet she could not, in the capacity of 
guardian of her brother's happiness, permit 
the girl he loved, even to appear regardless of 
his trust. 

* You re such a wise little owl — who wouli 
think you're younger than me !' and Daisy 
patted her friend's thick locks. 

* Ah, Daisy, you haven't lived in my home ; 
it has aged me, I can tell you. I feel five-and- 
twenty, though I believe by the churc^li 
register I'm only fifteen. Do be true, I iitx- 
plore you ! there's so little truth in the world ; 
everything seems a sham. I do want to be- 
lieve in you, Daisy, my dear friend.' 

* You re very strong, Zoe. I believe if yov> 
were a man you would never let me leave you 
— but poor Willie is away, and somehow it is 
all so dijBScult ; but indeed I will try/ 




CHAPTER VII. 



^^OE walked home leisurely. She was 
W/^ no longer the black monkey Willie 
Sa^ had often called her. She was 
sobering, settling down, changing. And change 
18 never a very happy phase in nature ; from 
the ^oniaed atru^lings of the crayfish or the 
^rpent seeking to cast off the envelope that 
impedes its mature expansion, to the man's 
Soul blindly grasping at vague facts, while old 
Biemories and loved prejudices slip hopelessly 
away from him, change is a period of incom- 
pleteness and misery. Only one thing seemed 
sure Mid certain to Zoe, filled with a vague 
^ense of despondency — the conviction of hex 
^other's love. She was scarcely even jealous 
*** Daisy, for she knew that the sister's influence, 
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aided by the kinship of souls nurtured and 
brought up and suffering together, must always 
continue paramount. Therefore it was with a 
kind of repugnant anger that she reflected on 
Daisy s tendency to flirtation and love of the 
good things of this life. Mr. Venne was certainly 
a danger, but a danger that she felt almost 
sure of combating. Meanwhile, she began to 
long with a sick longing for Willie's return. 

He had been gone nearly two years. He 
went in May a year ago, and it was now the 
end of October. The chestnut-trees were 
golden, here and there leafless ; the sunset 
tints on elms and beeches glowed ruddy and- 
brilliant ; the carpet of leaves on the wide- 
spreading lawn had to be swept every day^ 
and the roses in the garden were reduced 
to a few sickly buds sprouting in sheltered 
comers. 

Winter would soon be here, and Christmas ; 
surely then Willie must return. Full of hope 
at the thought, Zoe quickened her steps, so 
that at the sharp turn of the laurel hedge she 
nearly ran against Colonel Elliston. 

* Whither away so fast, young lady?' he said. 
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detaining her with a motion of his hand, and 
throwing away his cigar. * It seems to me 
I have seen little of you lately. Was it 
only this morning you were playing that 
delightful little piece — ^what was it ? a Ballade 
of the Woods — something wild, I know — 
lite yourself !' for Zoe made a movement to 
escape. * No, I want you to walk beside me for a 
little ; you can't be in such a hurry. And I have 
just seen mademoiselle go out at the garden- 
door with a French novel in her hand, bent on 
a quiet stroll.' 

* It is getting dark !' Zoe faltered — her hatred 
of^tlisL overmastering her fear. 

* iTo, is it V and Colonel Elliston looked 
^P- * The sun has only just set. Never 
^^^^^^d, you are quite safe while I am with 
you,' 

^e had achieved his purpose, and Zoe was 
P^^iing meekly by his side ; though the meekness 
^^^ but external — inwardly she was raging like 

^ Volcano, 

* And where have you been ? You seem 

Wd of lonely walks.' 

*I like my own company better than 
TOL, I. 8 
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anyone else's as a rule!' she responded 
savagely. 

*Upon my word, it is quite refreshing 1 
hear a young lady of — what are you — fifteen 
answer with so much decision and so uncoi 
ventionally.' 

His smiling calm almost maddened Zoe, bi 
she did not answer. He kicked somewhs 
sharply at a twig of beech that lay in his patl 
tossing it into the tiny side-ditch. 

*I don't believe your lady-mother kno^ 
much about her daughter's disposition, and 
am sure she has not an idea of your music? 
talent/ 

* Are you going to enlighten her ?' she askec 
defiantly. 

Colonel EUiston paused to throw a glance t 
the flashing eyes and pale restrained face of h 
companion. He could disarm her he felt by 
word, but he did not wish to do so ; he pr« 
ferred torturing her and playing with he 
ignoring the dangerous and inflammab 
material with which he had to deal. 

* Well, what do you think ? Mothers ougl 
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to inow all about their daughters, ought not 
ttiejr, and it would please her/ 

•Then you had better tell her; and remember 
thifi, Colonel Elliston — you are a man, and I am 
oixly a girl, but I can keep my word — if you 
Interfere with me, I'll die sooner than play 
aixother note !' 

* What a little fool you are, Zoe !' and his 
voice sounded quite soft. * Why, it is all for 
jroxir good/ 

lut Zoe did not listen. In the deepening 

d-Txsk she had taken flight, and forgetting her 

Hxsmners, her age, and her petticoats, was 

xmining as fast as her legs would carry her. 

Colonel Elliston did not attempt to follow her. 

M must crush that gpirit,' he said, taking 

^^t bis cigar-case and lighting a match. 

* Hang it, the child has some devilry in her I 

It will amuse me, and I should like to develop 

W character.' 

Colonel Elliston strolled leisurely on, with a 
*^e on his face, and the expression of a man 
^ho has just lighted on something pleasant, 
^^Biething that will repay the trouble to be ex- 
panded on its pursuit* Not that Colonel Elliston 

8—2 
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was a bad-hearted man ; he was liked by hi 
comrades and immensely sought after b) 
women, amongst whom he was supposed t( 
have a way with him that was peculiarly fas- 
cinating : but the pleasure of trying his wiles 
and the power of which he felt the full con 
sciousness, upon a poor little quivering heart 
was too good a pastime to be despised. 

' She will get over it/ he would have said i 
remonstrated with on his behaviour ; * and l 
is good for her to be stirred up a Httle.' 

Besides, she was a proud and stiff-necke- 
little aristocrat at heart, a little blue-bloode 
Tory, and it suited with his Radical notions 1 
bring down her pride a little. 

* So that young Venne is going to mana 
Daisy Marsden I* Sir Hugh remarked next dc: 
at luncheon, as he stuck the big carving-knL 
into a steaming and savoury leg of mutto 
^ Good marriage for her.' 

No one remarked the pallor that overspre ^ 
Zoe's cheeks at this announcement, as s3 
hastily helped herself to a chicken croquet't 
feeling as though she must tumble off \x 
chait. 
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* Daisy ! isn't that the girl who lives with the 
queer little old maid, bent upon instituting an 
^rt school or some such modem craze ?' asked 
Colonel EUiston leisurely, in his drawling tones. 

* I must write and tell Willie at once,' said 
Lady Warkworth, joyfully. * You see, now, 
how right we were to send him abroad. If 
he had been here, a fool of a boy, with all his 
J^oiisense, it might have driven away this good 
match.' 

The croquette lay untasted on Zoe's plate ; 
®he could not swallow it. ' Oh, Willie ! poor 
Millie 1 ' she kept crying to herself. 

* Why don t you eat your dinner, Zoe ? ' said 
her mother, sharply ; ^ you look peaky enough 
^ it is. You had better take some food. I 
think, madame, a little tonic would not be amiss.' 

Madame bowed assent, being too much en- 
gi^ossed in disposing of a very hot baked 
potato to say much more. 

* Who is Mr. Venne ?' asked Colonel EUiston, 
ttiereby creating a diversion not unwelcome. 

* Some low fellow who has made his money 
^"trade,' said Sir Hugh, still cutting away 
^t the mutton. 
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* And a self-made man, consequently sure t 
be clever. I must cultivate his acquaintance. 

At this aggressive remark, a dead silem 
ensued. Presently Sir Hugh said : 

'I believe you will have plenty of oppoi 
tunity for doing so, aa I understand he 
thinking of buying the place up at Marstc 
Towers.' 

* Marston Towers I' exclaimed Zoe, in a startle 
tone. 

' Why not V remarked her father. ' Don 
you know that all the fine properties are lapsin 
into the hands of snobs ? They've money, \« 
haven't ' 

* And they've brains, and we don't use ourg 
added Colonel Elliston. 

Zoe tried to nudge Hyacinth beneath tl 
table, and say under her breath, * How rue 
he is to papa !' but Hyacinth was watchir 
an effect of light on an amber-brown foliagi 
chestnut-tree, and did not hear. 

' Of course, if they had not brains, th< 
would never rise at all,' was Sir Hu^ 
Calm answer ; ' but these Manchester men a 
spoiling England and bringing her to the dogi 
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* Don't yon remember, Sir Hugh, that was 
said before the repeal of the Corn Laws ; but 
England did not go to the dogs then.' 

* The Irish Church was not disestablished, 
^itd. there was no talk of doing away with the 
House of Lords, as there is now. A lot of 
^^ditious agitators, that's what they are !' 

* I don't agree with you, Sir Hugh ; however, 
*lxa,t's neither here nor there. Has anyone 
seen this Mr. Venne V 

Hyacinth, suddenly waking out of her 
^"^Verie, said, * Zoe has/ 

* Oh, you have, have you?' and all eyes 
"ttumed curiously towards her. 

* What is he like ?' 

* " As rich as Croesus, and as dull as ditch- 
^ater,'" quoted Zoe, as the words rose to her lips. 

* Quite epigrammatic, I am sure,' sneered 
Colonel Elliston. 

* I met Blake, the lawyer, in the road yester- 
^^y, and he teUs me they are asking £75,000 
f'Or the property ; and they will get it, too.' 

Sir Hugh sat down, as though appalled at 
^ch an idea. 

* Well, he must be devilish rich. How did 
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he make his money V Colonel Elliston looked 
interested. 

* Cotton, I think ; but Blake did. say some- 
thing about a queer story connected with 
him ' 

*What could it be?' asked Lady Wart 
worth eagerly. 

' Ah, there you are ;' said Sir Hugh, * womei 
are so curious. Some shabby trick in trade, ] 
suppose ; those kind of people always over 
reach one another/ 

'Well, you had better find out,' remarked hi 
wife, * for we must know what it is before w 
can ask him to dinner/ 

* Ask him to dinner V Sir Hugh answerec 
' I should hope you won't do anything of tb 
kind: a snob like that, with Heaven kno^ 
what mystery or scandal in his life !' 

* StiU, if it is not a disgrace, papa,' put - 
Hyacinth, quietly, ' you would not punish tl 
poor man for what he cannot help V 

Sir Hugh looked fondly at his sw^ 
daughter, who resembled him in her yieldirm 
weak, yet sensitive nature — a nature certain 
suffer in the buffetings of life. 
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' ^0, Hyacinth ; that would not be fair, 

w-tud it r 

^ell, at any rate, I shall see Blake at once,' 

smtiined up Colonel Elliston. ' He tells the 

*^ruth, though he is the most dogged old fool of a 

Toiry X ever met in my life, and as old-fashioned 

^^d behind the age as his dress. He makes 

^^^ laugh whenever I look at his buttoned- 

^P gaiters, his bottle-green coat, and low- 

^^ovraed hat.' 

Zoe, meanwhile, had not joined in the con- 

^^^tisation ; she had heard quite enough to 

"*^9ie her utterly wretched, and she was seized 

^'^"tli an insane desire to rush down at once 

^'^d. carry off Daisy, to prevent her from 

^^^Iding herself up to the embraces and cajol- 

•^^gs of a dangerous and immoral upstart. 

-'-h.is mystery — what was it ? Some crime he 

*^^ committed ; some shame in which he had 

^^^volved himself. Yet Mr. Venne certainly 

^d not look like a man with a crime or even 

^ mystery in his existence. His eyes were so 

^*^^Jik and deep, and he looked you so straight 

^ the face. 

The next day, Zoe freed herself from her 
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governess and rushed away, for Madame Loga 
rithm had long since desisted from attempting 
to enforce any kind of methodical study in th 
schoolroom, and now passed her time chiefl; 
with her feet on the fender writing letters, Q 
feebly whining out complaints, in the interval 
of stormy fantasias on the pianoforte, Zoe fle^ 
along, never stopping to listen, as was her wonr 
to the belated thrush swelling its throat in tk 
holly-bush, nor turning round at the stile ^ 
admire the deep blue shades on the waviM 
uplands, and the tints of amber on the bir& 
trees and the russet on the upper branches, or 
stoop down and dip her fingers in the tricklL^ 
rivulet flowing along with such a silv^: 
sound by the footpath and under the bridg 
though almost choked here and there l 
clumps of forget-me-not and water-crest. 
None of these welcome and familiar sights an 
soimds, not even the neigh of the younj 
horses in the adjoining meadow — the musL 
room meadow where she and Ben had made 
so many incursions — nor the grating of the 
saw-mill, the delight and terror of her ex- 
treme youth, moved or interested her to-day 
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She sped on, turning neither to right nor left, 

full of her fixed calm determination. When she 

reached the cottage, Daisy darted out into the 

porch without giving her time to ring the 
bell. 

* Don't ring ! my aunt won't know you are 
J^ere, and I can have you all to myself. Oh, 
that art school ! It is dinned into my ears 
from morning till night imtil I am sick of the 
^^ry sound of arabesques, conventional patterns, 
^^naissance style, Gobelin tapestry and all the 
^est of it. Why don't you answer, child ? 
How cross you look — as stern as if you could 
kill me ! What — oh, nothing has happened to 
Willie V and the little coquette changed colour 
^d wrung her hands together. 

'Nothing — as yet,' Zoe said, sternly. 

' Ah, then, that's all right !' 

' Not quite. What did I say to you yester- 
day, Daisy V 

* I don't remember exactly ; something very 

^^greeable. But I can't think why you should 

"^ €tlways lecturing me, when I'm ever so much 

^ier than you are ! it's quite unfair ;' and 

^^sy began pulling at her embroidered tennis 



apron, puckering it together in little folds an 
smoothing it out. 

* Do you know what I heard yesterday 
That it was settled you were to marry 
Venne ; that he is going to buy Marsto 
Towers, and that there is some secret in hi 
life — some disgraceful secret, it is supposed.' 

' Dear me !' Daisy opened her eyes ver 
wide. * How very funny 1 a kind of Bh 
Beard business. I wonder what it is ! fan(= 
people knowing all that ! And what else d ^ 
you hear V 

' Will you never be sensible V Zoe's dj 





eyes, full of concentrated fire, looked as thou 
they would pierce to the very centre of t 
little fluttering frivolous heart opposite h 
' Do you know what it means ? that you 
selling yourself, deliberately selling yours^^ 
for money at nineteen. But I shan't allow i 
or if you must, at least you will sit down ^^ 
once and write to Willie. There, there is pa£>^^ 
— ^take it and write, " I love gold better tk^^ 
you," Perhaps he will despise you then, aJ*-^ 
that would be about the best thing that coul^ 
happen.' ~^ 
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loe stopped, breathless with indignation, 
l>ut she did not take her burning eyes off 
Daisy s white face. 

Like the beaten dog that piteously creeps 
<^loser for forgiveness to his master's side, so 
Oaifiy came nearer, step by step, then sank on 
*-he floor and buried her face in Zoe*s lap. 

* What is it ? How is it you always make 
"*^^ feel so wicked ? Fm not a bad girl, but 
^^ttiehow you can do what you like with me.* 

* Are you going to promise V Zoe asked, the 
^texnness of her voice relaxing a little. 

* Promise what V 

* Why, fidelity and constancy to Willie.* 

* I promise.' 

* That you will never marry Mr. Venne, or 
^^yone else, before he comes back V 

* I promise.' 

Then the two girls kissed each other, and 
I^aisy, wiping her tears away, sat on the arm 
^f her friend's chair, and made her laugh with 
^^^ account of the committee meeting about 
^■t e art school. 

* There was the schoolmistress in sage-green 
^^tinet and melon-shaped' sleeves; like a melon, 
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you kaow, that is rather ripe and bulging open ii 
every direction: she was dresse(J> to jnatd 
the character, with a big poke bonnet. Aim 
there was my aunt, aQ fussiness and smUes, ii 
faded serge, for she had been so busy settlinj 
everything that she never had a moment t 
change her gardening-dress ; and then ther 
was Mrs. Juke, the rector's wife, meek an( 
frightened-looking, and her two little girla 
more meek and frightened-looking still; an- 
fat Mrs. Blake, and a lot more : and they all sai 
my aunt was right, whatever she proposed.* 

' Yes, your aunt has a domineering ws 
with her that imposes obedience.' 

* Not more than you have, Zoe ; for sucIm. 
girl you're wonderful.' 

* Mind you don't disobey my orders, that 
all.' 

* Oh no, dear Zoe ; and you know I love jr< 
into the bargain, so that matter is quite safe* 

* Does it, you little humbug I Tell me, ho 
long is Mr. Venne going to stay, and will I 
buy Marston Towers V 

* I am sure I neither know nor care. Dotx 
tease any more, Zoe.' 
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Zoe was triumphaiit, but cool, in the moment 
of victory. She reflected on what a' very 
slender foimdation her security rested, and 
how easily the smallest event might again 
destroy it. Still, with her "brain and heart 
^ways active, there could not be so much 
^ger. If only Lady "Warkworth had not 
witten to "Willie ! In such uncertainty Zoe 
iM not dare write to contradict the report, 
'fist, if ignorant of it, it should cause her brother 
the very anxiety from which she was en- 
•■savonring to shield him. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

i HIS was the mystery of David's 
which had so puzzled peo] 
Parsons, Ogston & Co. owned 
bank in the town of Wellborough so 
twenty years before the events narrated in i 
first chapter. Parsons was a long, Ian] 
sallow-browed personage, a woman-hater, a 
a believer in the Radical doctrines that W' 
just then rapidly gaining an ascendency w 
the public. Ogston was fat, and short, a 
joUy ; he had a red-faced wife and six childr 
and thought everything was for the best 
the best of all possible worlds — at least, i] 
world where Parsons, Ogston & Co. w 
respected and admired. As for the C 
he did not exist at present, though it \ 
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considered that the mention of him added 
dignity to the trinity, while, moreover, the 
two partners had their eye upon a likely 
young man. 

Ogston believed that one of his own sons, all 
ieaJthy, sturdy young Britishers, with a love 
for cricket and a commendable dislike to book- 
learning, would have sufficiently filled the post 
to the credit of the firm ; but Parsons decided 
otlierwise. He did not approve of relations ; 
^ they behaved indiscreetly, it was impossible 
to kick them out (with Parsons estimate of 
l^'Uman nature, there was no doubt he expected 
•^oys to behave indiscreetly) ; and * besides, new 
Wood,* and here Parsons slapped his fist 
^olently on to the desk, — * new blood was what 
^ade a state as well as a commercial under- 
takmg prosper and succeed. Why is it,* he 
^ould further go on and ask, in a quarrelsome 
*^iie, of Ogston, who sat in an arm-chair with 
*^ legs crossed, quietly smoking a pipe, * why 

• 

^ it that Lord Beaconsfield has hitherto 

^^ceeeded in ruling the country as no d d 

■'^oty ought ever to have done? — ^why, but 
• ^^use he thoroughly understood the value of 
Vol. I. 9 
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the infusion of new blood. He surroui 
himself with young men, rising men, men < 
of whom ^ something is to be got, not y< 
dried-up, squeezed-out pippins of the old sto 
content just to drivel on as their fathers d 
Give me the bone and sinew of the nation, i 
self-made man. We'll have something of tl 
sort, Ogston, for our partner.' 

Ogston grunted assent, as indeed he gei 
rally did, to his fiery yoke-fellow. Provic 
the money-market remained pretty stea( 
that Mrs. Ogston did not scold, and the dim 
appeared hot and well cooked, Ogston ^ 
always contented. His fat, yellow cob, trotti 
at a gentle pace along the muddy lanes, a 
whisking sleepily at the flies with his bus 
tail, was not more contented or more amial 
Master and pony took the same ride ev( 
day, passed their hours in the same unp 
JJ fasUon - th, brute in the 1 
munching, the man over the desk or amc 
his big account-books. 

For years life had rolled on thus placid 
and it would have taken a whirlwind to sb 
Jeremiah Ogston out of his steadfast equanimi 
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Wars and rumours of wars roused him up a 

trifle. Lancashire distresses or cotton-strikes 

ca-Tised him a moment's tremor, but a ray of 

light in the troubled sky, or a scrap of good 

no^s, sufficed to make him cheery and hopefiil 

again in a minute. Ogston owned a pretty 

little house just outside the town, with a green 

Toxandah, a brass knocker, and flower-boxes in 

tlxe windows. Mrs. Ogston received on 

Tuesdays : tea and talk, a plentiful supply of 

both. For though the gossips of Wellborough 

averred it was a French fashion, and not suited 

to plain English ways to say * not at home * 

other days, and expect all your friends to 

come only when it suited you, Mrs. Ogston in 

^ pale silk, and pink ribbons in her best cap, 

^as so smiling and so pleasant, and her muffins 

^®J*e so universally pronounced the best in the 

*^^vii^ besides which it gave the young people an 

opportunity of meeting together, and thus Mrs, 

^gston*s teas became a valued institution. 

Ihey were very happy in their way, these 

^gstons, living comfortably, spending what they 

^, respected of their neighbours, amiable 

^^et, steady-going, middle-class epicureans. 



Parsons as a contrast lived in a lodging, an 
walked when he came to tea, arriving in a pair o: 
goloshes, and a brown Inverness cape, rathe 
worn at the seams, which garments he invariabl 
took off with an extra flourish and ceremony, 
though he would say, * I am a Stoic, you see 
I despise money.' 

To these two men there came one day as tb 
sat in the office, a boy. He was poor 
dressed, but had a refined, handsome face, e 
pressive dark grey eyes and curls of chestn 
hair ; altogether he looked a little gentlem; 
fallen upon evil days. And so he was. The 
of a clerk in their firm in times gone 




hampered with the care of a widowed motlm- ^3r 
and brother. He asked for assistance in- a 
sturdy, self-respecting kind of fashion, endix^»-g 
with, * Oh, do help us, sirs ! for you knew TC^-J 
father, and we are so very poor.' 

Parsons was obdurate ; poor gentility di^ 
not commend itself to his notice. The refix^^ 
was curt and firm* This boy represen'fc^^ 
no bone and sinew of the nation, no self-ma<3.e 

man. The lad, a tear gleaming in his bl"*^^ 
eyes, bowed and walked towards the ^ooST\ 
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tten, as if struck with a sudden thought, he 
said: 

* PVaps you think I ask because I'm idle : 
hitlierto, / have always supported the family 
l>y" my earnings.' 

Bis face wore a proud brave look. He drew 
himself up with a jerk. 

* How, my little lad V Ogston asked, bend- 
^^g forward and putting up his eye-glass, 
* liow did you support them ?' 

* Please, sir, as a dispenser's assistant.' 
And the child remained erect with an air of 

dignity. 

Parsons smiled a cynical smile, and re- 
^ttistrked : * Two shillings a week, I suppose !' 
■>ixt Ogston, looking at his partner, said 
deferentially : 

* Don't you think we could— eh — perhaps ? 
^hat do you say V 

Then the boy was sent out of the room, and 
^ cautious deliberation took place. At last 
Ogston's good-nature prevailed ; the anxious 
^^pplicant was re-called, and permitted to 
^^ceive the post of oflBce-boy. 

^o peer newly created, or soldier decorated 
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with well-deserved honours, ever left 1 
sence of his sovereign more gratified t' 
Ernest Venne that day. He was a qu 
and had a pleasant way of saying tl 
thing at the right time ; he soon eari 
favour of his employers, increased the g 
of Ogston, and conquered the inveters 
judices of Parsons, until after som( 
Parsons was the first to propose that 
should be transformed into the mythica 

It was Ogston's turn to hesitate, but '. 
so clearly demonstrated that a boy w 
sented himself as a beggar, even thoi 
father had been a gentleman, must be 
made man, that Ogston as usual coi 
They had not yet informed Ernest of 
that this great honour loomed above h 
but they took in his brother David ai 
boy, while Ernest was made confidentie 
and permitted to sign cheques and i 
business almost as independently as 1 
elderly partners, who were becoming a tri 

Ernest was now a young man of 
three and twenty, with a fascinating 
and an attractive appearance ; this he f 
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^i&> cost* For so popular a young gentleman 
must needs stand treat to all his friends, of 
w-jhich he had a host ; and then dress was 
exrpensive, and amusements ran away with a 
b"fc of money ; also, it had fallen to his lot to 
bet a little, and the salary even of a confiden- 
tial clerk was small. His mother was getting 
olcl, and wanted many comforts, with which it 
w^as his pride to supply her, and he was not 
averse to hearing himself quoted as a good son. 
The story of the dispenser's assistant was 
*old triumphantly by Ogston, until Ernest came 
to be regarded as a kind of hero. But the 
banner of heroism was heavy to carry, and 
■E^est just now would have given almost any- 
^'hing for the possession of a little less general 
adoration and flattery, and a little more dis- 
posable cash. He had recently made the ac- 
quaintance of Dick Wetherall, a dashing young 
Soldier quartered in Mudbury. Dick was a 
^^^ of the world ; had been abroad, in India, 
^ Oanada, in China, even though he was still 
y^Ung. He voted Mudbury slow, and was 
^^Ver tired of talking to Ernest of the delights 
^* liOndon. 
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* Never seen a Derby, old fellow ! Ah, you 
should see that — the women's dresses, the 
champagne, the fun, the horses ! I won a pile 
of money last Derby. Or the Leger, when the 
whole of Yorkshire, flock to see the north- 
coimtry horse win, and a great roar seems to 
come out of one big throat. Ah ! that's life if 
you like — not this sleepy kind of a thing, 
where you all look upon a bicycle race as the 
greatest event in the world !' 

Ernest felt smaU : he had enjoyed a bicycle 
race, and had won a couple of half-crowns over 
the last. He pondered over the tempter's 
words ; he could not sleep for thinking of 
London, and all the joUity of a big town. He 
was not quite so foolish as the countryman 
who believes the streets are paved with gold, 
but his mind opened the door to unknown 
possibilities of wealth, pleasure, and satisfaction. 

* Dick, take me with you to the Derby !' he 
ventured one day, feeling rather like Eve when 
she held out her hand for the apple ; indeed, 
the knowledge of good and evil lies hidden in 
the tiny core of some very homely fruit to the- 
most of us. 
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' That I will, old fellow ; and we'll have a 
TSLJL^ lark r responded Dick. 

And a rare lark they had. Ernest came 
b-ome with his best suit torn, his pockets empty, 
aixd three pounds in debt to Dick ; but then he 
b.ad gained a knowledge of the world, and he 
^oiew what life was at last. After this ex- 
perience, again and again he went to races, or 
to rowdy places ; sometimes he lost, sometimes 
te won. It was an existence of intense sen- 
sations, nothing sleepy about it now. Ernest 
oeca-me moody, absent, capricious. The bank 
Dored him, the perpetual bending over figures, 
^d adding up accounts, and the inquiries if 
Hodgson had paid in his quarter, or whether 
Perkins had withdrawn his account; the 
twaddle of the clerks, to whom a travelling 
^cus or an amateur concert was an event of 
^^^'^ense importance ; the fussiness of Parsons, 
^ bilious cynical speeches, and the common- 
P^ce amiability of the kind Ogston, all seemed 
^^^^easurably tame to Ernest. 

* Two to one, bar one — the favourite wins !* 
®^Unded pleasantly in his ears. 

>Vhen he shut his eyes he saw starting eye- 
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balls, open nostrils, heaving flanks, well-shaped 
quarters, and a glimmer and rush of glistening 
hoofs. Existence at Mudbury was indeed in- 
tolerable. Dick had departed for Birmingham; 
a very lively quarter, he wrote, where he had 
found lots of friends, and had been asked to 
shoot, and had won a pot of money at pigeon- 
matches. Ernest muttered to himself. No 
chance of a pot of money for him, tied to this 
cursed Tantalus game of counting money 
that did not belong, and never could belong, 
to you. Oh, those beastly bright yellow coins 
that seemed to mock at him ; those crisp 
flimsy notes that he delighted in crushing 
between his strong fingers — how he hated 
them ! It seemed as if Parsons and Ogsto 
had tried to tempt and torture him, puttin: 
him there into temptation of the sorest kin 
— so that he felt parched with a thirst h 
must never slake ; full of a desire that mustr: 
never be gratified. 

The two old bankers recked nothing of 
these struggles ; they only saw a sleek, good 
looking young man, ready enough to do 
business, quick to suggest an arrangements 
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and prompt to carry it out ; and they congra- 
tulated themselves every day on their insight 
into character, and chuckled over the thought 
of Ernest s surprise and gratitude, when he 
should hear the great news that the mysterious 
Co. had at last been fixed upon. 

Ernest's mother saw there was something 
^^s, poor soul, she had drunk the cup of 
poverty to the dregs ; she had seen her hus- 
band" break down, lingeringly, painfully, from 
^ieer work and anxiety. She remembered the 
^^ys of the dispenser's assistant, when they 
^^d all gone hungry to bed, and with bitter 
^^ars she had wrestled in prayer for patience, 
sei^^(j with a wild, hopeless longing for a little 
good luck, a little rift in the menacing clouds 
^f Voretchedness. 

And the rift had come. With Ernest's 
^^tfance into the bank a new era of happi- 
^^sa flashed upon the family ; but Mrs. Venue's 
^PHits were so thoroughly broken, the youthful 
^P^axd springing was so completely quenched, 
*^^t she could not forbear always expecting 
^^amities, always reaching forward mentally 
^^ "Unknown and more heavy trials. 
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She chose little David as her confidant. 

*I can't help thinking/ she would say, a 
she ironed out the boy's Sunday collars, an* 
placed them carefully upon the snowy tabk 

* I can't help thinking there's something th 
matter with Ernest. Your father looked jus 
so before he fairly broke down.' 

'Oh, mother, Ernest's not hard-workec 
answered David, looking up out of the same so 
of dark grey eyes that had won Ogston's hes». 
when his brother cried, ' Oh, help us ! we are ^ 
very poor. Why, it's lovely work, writii 
neat little figures and signing cheques wii 
a flourish. / shall do it, too, when I'm a mar 

* Bless the lad !' said his mother, giving li: 
head a playful pat. * God tempers the win^ 
to the shorn lamb,' she continued piously 

* and indeed I ought to be grateful. Bil 
where's your brother to-day ?' 

' He's gone to Wellborough races,' answerec 
David, with hesitation, for he knew his 
mother's horror of such sport, and he was 
too devoted to his brother to believe in th( 
possibility of his doing anything wrong. 

' Ah, those wiles of the devil !' ejaculatec 
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ifrs. Venne ; ' may the Lord have mercy 

mr 

»ut, mother, Ernest never stays away long, 
you know he cannot always be at home.' 
Bide at home, he should, as his father did/ 
. the mother, sternly. 'Young folk's fashions 
bad altogether.' 

Ernest never does wrong, mother ; and he 

'^es you, and works for us all. Don't say a 

>rd against him, please.' 

IMrs. Venne stopped in the act of folding 

p a shirt, and glanced over her spectacles at 

tie boy so earnestly defending the absent. 

* Just like his father,' she muttered ; * he 
tever could abide a word said against anyone, 
St alone his family. God rest his dear soul I' 
But David was troubled, too, in his honest 
ittle heart ; he adored his brother — ^the pattern 
to him of all that was manly and fine and hand- 
some ; he cared for his mother, and he was 
deeply grateftd to his kind benefactors, the 
'^^kers. Fain would he have seen everything 
tappy about him. His nature was the exqui- 
sitely buoyant and happy spirit that can find 
pleasure and beauty in everything. The dull 



country lanes were never dull to him ; lie would 
discover some unknown lovely flower growing 
in the hedge ready to be gathered and brought 
home in triumph to his mother ; or he would 
catch a rare butterfly, or see a scarce specimen 
of bird ; or else at home, in the long winter 
evenings, find strange accounts of far-away 
lands, and read of heroic doings among mission-* 
axies and soldiers and explorers. 

* Oh, mother !' he broke out sometimes, 
* isn't it grand, to think there are so many" 
good people in the world T 

So it grieved the little loyal soul, if the] 
were troubles or jars, or sorenesses that he 
could not relieve and did not understand. 



He went back to the bank after the convert 
sation with his mother, sad and though 
As he entered the office in search of a cas 
book he had been desired to fetch, he foun 
Ogston and Parsons in deep conversation, 
deep that they did not at first hear him a; 
proach. He could not help catching some 
the words. Parsons was saying : 

* There's a thief somewhere, Jeremiah 
ston. It's never happened before ; but tha* 
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reason it should not happen at last. I'll 
k the scoundrel to justice if I can only find 
! There'll be no mercy from me ! Hang 
11! are honest men's brains the stufi* for 
les to fatten on.' 

Steady, Parsons !' pleaded Ogston, in his 
rather drawling voice ; ^ we really know 
iDg. Of course we must be careful; 
nust investigate. But we really know 
ing.' 

^ow nothing! We know that we're 
I robbed !' shouted Parsons, his eyes 
oing. Then, as he caught sight of the 
tened boy making the best of his way 
of the room, fearful lest he had been 
5 a party to news he was not intended to 
r: "Hallo ! you there, boy!' 
ivid stood still. 

you're given to eaves-dropping are you ? 
little rascal ! I'll teach you.' 
^arsons, he could not help it. I saw him 
in ; it was our fault for talking so 

lease, sir,' answered David, in a firm clear 
, * I did not listen. I came for the cash- 
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book, and if I heard a word or two not in- 
tended for me, I'm very sorry/ 

* Well said, my boy,' remarked Ogston, 
approvingly. 

* Hang it, as you've heard half, you'd 
better hear the whole ; and hold your tongue 
if you can, you young sinner 1 Well, the fact 
is, there have been defalcations somewhere, we* 
don't quite know how ; but the money's nofl 
right, and somebody's a thief, d'ye hear 
Now if you say a word of this to anyone, I'k. 
break every bone in your body.' 

' Parsons, you re frightening the child.' 

* May I help you to catch the thief, sir 
said David, respectfully. 

* Ha, ha 1' Parsons laughed, * that's a goc 
joke, a child like you.' Then Parsons becan 
quite good-tempered, and laughed all day 
the mere idea of so excellent a joke. 




CHAPTER IX. 

jgHE words, "There is a thief some- 
where,' sank deep into the lad's mind. 
He had been trusted with a secret, 
be had been treated like a man; even the 
gruff ungracious way in which he had been 
initiated into such knowledge did not detract 
&OII1 its paramotmt importance. This was a 
moment like those that befel the heroes he 
*aa 60 fond of reading about, the self-made 
Dian, or the knight of old. If he, a small 
Weak child could confer a lasting service on his 
■^enefectors, could at once hurl from the 
shoulders of his brother and himself some 
**f the weight of obligation that burdened 
'^aexa, repay in ever so small a way the debt 
"^ gratitude they owed, how glad Ernest 
Vol. I. 10 
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would be — how proud his mother ! But k: 
must say nothing to anybody ; he must wos 
it all out alone, in secret and in silence. 

Thus the boy lay awake in his garret thinj 
ing, thinking, his mind running on every so: 
of wild impossibility and far-fetched plar 
until he fell asleep from sheer fatigue. 

As day by day he swept out the office, tidier 
up the letters, or copied out deeds, ' A thief, ^ 
thief,' danced in letters of fire before his eyefi^ 
A thief taking the hard-earned savings of th^ 
two old bankers who had saved him fronf 
starvation and death. A thief, sly, cunning- 
working in the dark ; one of themselves, ai 
traitor among friends. David shuddered- 
This underhand mysterious fraud, these defal- 
cations that no one could make head or tail of 
no ingenuity discover, puzzled his young 
brain. His strong faith and belief in th* 
goodness of a Providence overruling all th» 
world, caused him unwaveringly to trust tha- 
the evil would not prevail, that the thief mus^ 
be discovered. Yet one thing astonished hinr 
that Ernest with all his cleverness, with h5 
ready wit and his far-reaching acutenes^ 
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should not already have laid his finger on the 
delinquent ; but then he reflected that perhaps, 
as it was a secret, it had not been even con- 
fided to the head-clerk. He dared not tell 
himself, for the promise of silence he had 
given to Ogston bound him, in his idea, with 
fetters of iron ; yet he would gladly have con- 
sulted with his brother, his brother so quick, 
so fertile, and ready of resource. 

Meanwhile, there was nothing to be done 
'^ut to keep eyes and ears open, to be ever on 
't^^ alert, ready to seize upon the smallest 
^■^Ue and profit by the earliest opportunity. 
^ife already began to be a mystery, a tangled 
^^l>, a thing of doubt and difl&culty ; and 
^^tereas David had previously thought it so 
^asy to go straight forward and do right, it 
^^^W appeared a far more complex and dis- 
^•S^eeable matter. 

One cold winter's evening, David stayed late 
^* the office : the place was in a litter, for he 
"^^^ been very busy running errands all day ; 
""^s fingers were benumbed, his nose red and 
^^^iUed, but he had been told to sweep and 
*id.y before he left, and obediently he carried 

10—2 
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out the clerk's orders. They had all gone one 
by one, for it was past four : he had seen 
them lift down their coats from the pegs, 
put on their hats, and go out into the bitter 
night air; a whiff of snow-l^en icy blast 
entering at the same time, and chilling the bey 
still more, until he was obliged to stop and blow 
into his fingers to warm them. The last 
cheery voice had died away, the door had banged_ 
for the last time. 

David was alone in the musty-smelling^ 
bank, with the key in his pocket, ready 
lock up everything as soon as he had finishei 
his task. Ernest had gone home before ; 
nodded to his brother as he went out, an.-__ 
said, as he buttoned up his greatcoat and pL —: 
on a comforter : 

* I*m off to tea at the Alleyns/ 
David felt very tired. He sat down for 
minute, and looked out into the street, wh^:!:* 
they were lighting the gas. How comfortat>l^ 
it would • be to get home and have a nice wa-jmi 
cup of tea ! David sighed, for very cold dtxxd 
weariness; too tired to move and compLe*^ 
his work. How long he sat he knew no* » 
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but it must have been some time. He thought 
he must have been asleep — ^when he awoke 
with a start at the sound of a grating noise. 
He grasped the broom, and was going to set 
to and sweep with a will, when he fancied he 
teard some one move. Horrified, and yet full 
of a strange new courage, he moved forwards 
on tip-toe, still mechanically grasping his 
fcroom. 

He was in the dark, for he had neglected to 
ligit the gas, and while he rested the night 
ia,d come on apace. Through the aperture of 
tlxe door in the inner office, the room where 
*tie safe containing the money was kept, pierced 
^ "thin streak of light. 

^ho could be there ? No one was on the 
px-emises, that he knew of, except the porter, 
^ixd he lived downstairs in the kitchen, and 
l^a4 gone out just then on a message ; besides, 
^Bat should take him into that inner office, 
^^eu if he had returned unawares? David's 
*^^^rt beat. This was the supreme moment. 
^t^ door was not closed ; he pushed it care- 
^^y, noiselessly open, and there he saw the 
^gure of a man bending down over the open 
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safe. He wore a wide flapping doak and 
felt hat with a deep brim. 

David could only see his back, and at on 
the consciousness flashed upon him that tl 
must be the thief. Alone, a small weak bo 
he could not grapple with this burly intrude 
Help — but where get help ? The porter, if 
home, was deaf. Noise would disturb the thi< 

In an instant the boy decided he mu 
fly to Parsons' lodgings, which were ne^ 
Softly he crawled along the passage to t 
front-door, opened it as gently as he coul 
and stepped out into the street. He w 
nearly knocked over by the cold snow-bla 
that met him and whipped ofi" his cap. Bar 
headed, the breath pitilessly choked back, y 
with veins full of an inward fever, he spi 
onwards. 

He reached Parsons' lodging, battered at t] 
door, leapt up the stairs, and finally sto< 
before the astonished banker. Dripping wi 
melting snow, his eyeballs glaring, his chee 
white, his voice husky, he stood silently, a que 
little object. 

Parsons looked up. 
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* Why, boy, what the devil have you been 
doing ?' 

* The thief!* at last stammered out David, 
trembling in every limb, his teeth chattering 
audibly. 

* Are you silly, or drunk, or what ?' said the 
banker, leisurely stretching out his hand to 
tlxe tobacco-pouch and filling his pipe. 

^Maddened by the loss of such valuable 
moments, David despairingly plucked at Par- 
sons' sleeve. 

* Come !' he cried hoarsely. 

* Let go ! How dare you ! Well, I declare ! 
tlxe little rascal seems as if he really wanted me 
to come — this cold night, too. Another time, 
^"^y boy. There, go home, and get warm.' 

David's story was incoherent ; but gradually, 
^^ he recovered his breath and steadied him- 
self by a violent efibrt, he was enabled to 
^^ke Parsons understand that the bank was 
^ danger, and he must hurry there at once. 

Then they started, the banker walking fast, 
^d David running on before. When they 
^^ached the bank, the door was still gently 
^Wed, as David had left it ; the light still. 



shone from the inner office. Parsons went first, 
and David followed eagerly, close beside. 

The man had closed the safe, and stood with 
his back towards them, busily counting over 

some notes. He had not heard their ap 

proach. 

Parsons put his hand on his shoulder. 

' I arrest you !' he said. * So we've caugh* — 
you at last — ^villain !' 

The cloak dropped oflF as the thief sfa 
and turned quickly, while the light fell o: 
Ernest s ghastly face. 

The two men did not move. Parsons stL 
grasped Ernest by the collar, but neithi 
spoke. 

Then David rushed forward : 

' Please, sir, it's a mistake — it's my mistak^^^^ f 
I didn't know it was Ernest ; of course he's ktz^^o 
thief — oh, sir, he's no thief !' 

* I'm no thief !' echoed Ernest in a holl< 
tone. * I'm arranging the papers.' 

'Not a bit of it!' said Parsons, 
* What are you doing at that safe, with 
notes ? I understand it all now — you hacL * 
skeleton- key — you, a pauper, a blackgua*^ 
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'^ggar that I took from the streets. You 
fi'^ swing for this, sir — you shall swing T 

* Oh, Ernest !' and the boy wrung his hands 
despairingly. 'Oh, Ernest ! do clear yourself 1 
-Punish me, sir, instead — do anything to me 
yon like. Oh, what shaU I do V 

Be flung himself wildly on the gi*ound, and 
^^ng to Parsons' feet. 

ilmest groaned and sank on to a chair. 

* This comes of imitating a hero, my plucky 
*^oy r roughly remarked Parsons, ' who was so 
^•^>=^^ous to catch the thief, eh ? Well, weVe 
Sot him now.' 

He rang the bell. The porter, who had re- 
^'^^J^tmed and had become aware of the unusual 
-^c^ise, now appeared. 

• Fetch the police and Mr. Ogston/ Parsons 
^^^>:inmanded. 

David literally writhed. His brother to be 
*^^ated like a felon, his brave innocent brother; 
*^^x even now the child still believed in its 
^ing all a mistake — a terrible, a fatal mistake, 
^"tiU a mistake, and no crime. 

Ernest sat quite still, doubled together, 
^"taring at the floor; he did not attempt to 



excuse himself. A cynical spile settled on 
Parsons' face as lie stood near his prisoner ; 
secure now that he would not try to escape, 
he was almost relieved to find that his ordinary- 
estimate of human nature, of its ingratitud 



and perversity, had received fresh corroboration 
As for David, he crouched in a comer, with 
expression of agonised horror, like some littL 
wild animal at bay. Oh, it could not be ! Go 
must be merciful ; God, who read men's heart 
and who delighted not in sacrifices — ^the 
of the fatherless and widows. David tried "•i^o 
think of a prayer ; nothing came into his mil — m^ 
but the words, * God be merciful to me ^ 
sinner !' which he repeated mentally over air3.<l 
over again. 

At last, after minutes that seemed hourmrs, 
the slow clock ticking away through the sil^:>^=^* 
air like the great throb of a panting heart, I^Jf 
degrees fresh comers arrived. Two of fcfc^-^ 
clerks, for the porter had given the alarm rigl** 
and left as he went; the sturdy red-fao^^ 
policeman, with a pair of handcuffs in 1^^ 
hands (only two days before David had 
him standing at his door dandling his 
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^oru twins, and now he loomed before him 
seeming awful, in his dark blue clothes and 
*Mck boots — a kind of mysterious Nemesis, de- 
stined to execute the decrees of Heaven) ; finally, 
Ogston, flustered, talkative, full of questions. 

* Pound him yourself, did you — thanks to 
*iiat boy— good little fellow !' 

David shrank and cowered still more. 

* Who would have thought it ! Ah, this 
^^taes of your new blood, Parsons.' 

IParsons retorted grimly: *He was the son of 
^ gentleman — bears out what I've always 

* Actually rifling the safe ! Where did he ob- 
^^^n the key ? Who could have thought it ? The 
-"^ttle lad must have a reward. Kemarkably 
Plticky, I must say,' ran on Ogston. 

* His own brother, too,' remarked one of the 
^^xks ; * case of Cain and Abel, I should say.' 

Meanwhile the unfortunate subject of all 
*lxese unflattering observations sat quite stupe- 
fied, only rousing himself when the policeman 
'^ttictuously clasped on the handcuffs, which 

closed with a sharp click, and the cold steel 

^^^^e into contact with his wrists. 
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Ernest was soon condemned as a £e 
never even tried to conceal his crime ; 
poor aijd friendless, there was not a ch 
him^so he was convicted and sentenced t 
years' penal servitude, and thus ended 1 
career that had begun so brightly. The c 
his arrest, the two bankers sent for Da 

' Poor little chap 1 we'll keep him ( 
gested Ogston. ' After all he did his di 
it was a right plucky thing to do.' 

* Well, I suppose he isn't to blame 
shall be glad to get rid of him for a 
answered Parsons, looking sallower ai 
cynical than ever; 4t's in the blood, is tl 

But instead of little David, only his 
weeping and wiping her eyes with a c 
her apron, her widow's bonnet all aw 
sented herself. 

*I've always expected it,' she said bet^ 
sobs ; ' we'd had too good luck, thai 
we'd had, lately. It's a long lane that 
turning, and Ernest looked just like h 
before he broke down.' 

The precise afl&nity in looks between 
looking scamp robbing his employers 
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pay his racing-debts, and the poor broken-down 

iaek, a good father and a doting husband, 

wio aoe fine day sat down feebly in his chair, 

^d gave up the weary struggle of life, it would 

We puzzled the good lady considerably to 

explain ; but yet in her own mind she was 

confident of the fact. 

* And David V impatiently asked Parsons. 

. * We don't mean him to suflFer,' benignantly 
^terposed Ogston, with a bland smile, taking 
^ pinch of snuff. 

^ I'm sure, sir, you're too good, and it isn't 
^^ttselves that deserve good fortune ; I wouldn't 
Presume even to wish for it. But David can't 
^^me to-day ; he's in bed, bad with his head.' 

* How is that ?' Ogston looked interested. 

* He's bad with his head, and has been so all 
^ght, sir — ^the shock and the cold, I suppose ; 
^ud he was so fond and proud of his brother.' 

All that night, and for many nights after, 
I^avid gave his mother a great deal of trouble : 
te would moan and chatter aimlessly awhUe, 
theu lie quite still, as if he were dead — sud- 
denly springing up in a few minutes with 
*^® piercing cry, * Oh, save him, save him 1' 



The neighbours were veiy kind to the little 
lad, for he was a general favourite ; the green- 
grocer sent him some grapes, Mrs. Ogston 
brought currant-jelly and barley-water of her 
own making : and Mrs. Venne was almost proud 
of the constant inquiries at her door, and o 
the double importance she had acquired as th 
mother of a felon and a hero. For a hero th 
boy was called, and general pity was expressed^ 

Only in the spring, when the leaves were bud- 
ding and the cuckoo calling to its mate, coul< 
David, white and shadowy, crawl into the sun 



shine. Purple streaks surrounded the piteoi 
grey eyes, and his limbs feebly trembled und( 
him. He never asked for his brother, he nev ( ^ J 
mentioned any of the incidents of that horriK 
night : the neighbours forbore to remind 
thinking kindly he had forgotten, and tb 
since his head had been bad, memory mu^ 
have failed too ; but his mother knew bett( 
She could hear him from her bedroom tossi 
restlessly on his pillow, and with half-smothei 
sobs moan out, ^ Ernest.' 

When at last he was recovered, the 
again kindly sent for him. By that time Em^^^* 
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^as far away, bearing the penalty of the crime 
ie had committed ; and an elderly grey-haired 
c^erk, with a wife and family, sat in his place. 
The idea of a Co. had long been abandoned. 

' Well, David, so youVe returned !* was 
^gston's firiendly greeting ; ' glad to see you 
booking better. That was a bad business about 
yoxxi brother, but' — as the lad's face grew 
^luter, and more set — ^ you mustn't fret about 
that.' 

* You can resume your place to-morrow, 
^avid,* said Parsons. • 

The boy flushed uneasily. 

* I've come to thank you, sir, kindly, and to 
^^y^ I can't come back again.' 

* Not come back 1 Why, we thought you 
^^o\ild be so glad !* cried Ogston. 

* You're a fooll Think of your mother,' inter- 
t^oeed Parsons, gruffly. ' How is she to live ? 
""""^you^ll starve.' 

* Please, sir, I've made up my mind. Mother 
^^on*t starve as long as I can work for her, but 
t oan't stay here.' 

* Why not ? — afraid of the neighbours, eh ! 
■a bit of stuck-up pride in you after all.' 



Parsons scanned the blushing boy with kee 
.cutene^, as if he we^ s Jy4. ftoM ft 
vivisectionist's point of view, the helpl 
agonies of a frog. 

* I ' David hesitated. 

* WeU !' 

* I should feel like a murderer, sir/ 

* Stuff and sentiment/ 

* Poor boy !* kindly remarked Ogston ; * y^<y'VL 
see he was attached to his brother/ 

* People who have to earn their bread ha^v^e 
no business with sentimental nonsense. YoixfU 
come back, my boy, and there's an end of 
it.' 

Parsons, in his eager desire to trample coi 
such human weaknesses as represented theixx- 
selves to his mind under the guise of sent^" 
ments, utterly forgot that he had prophesi^^ 
no good of the famUy, and indeed had expressed, 
a desire that they might soon rid him of theixr 
presence. But David was firm. Threats, 
promises, and persuasions alike glanced harm* 
less off the impenetrable armour of doggedjxess 
in which he had ensconced himself. At last, 
tired of fruitless controversy, the two oW 
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bankers permitted him to bow himself out of 

the room. 

'Abominable ingratitude !* commented Par- 
sons, as he crossed his legs and stirred up the 
fire with the bent old poker that for innumer- 
able years had performed that function in the 
office. 

* Poor lad !' sighed Ogston. ' You know, 
Parsons, it w^as more or less our own fault for 
trusting that young fellow as we did. If it 
tad happened to be one of my sons, for 
ittstance, it would have neariy killed me !* 

* I suppose we shall have to make shift with 
J^vx boy now ;* Parsons remarked scornfully, 
*l>iit in any case, we'll have no more Go's! 
^e'U jog along in the .old style.' 

David bore himself proudly during the time 

t^ remained in the office. He stepped out with 

^^ad erect, and clear eyes, as if prepared to 

^^ke a jest of fate ; but when he got into the 

^ti'eet he stopped, staggered, and turned pale. 

^"^^rhead, the lime-trees bordering the road 

^aved all green and fresh in the sunshine ; the 

sluggish (Jeep river glimmered under the rushes. 

^^Vid walked to the edge of the water. 

Vol. I. 11 
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' Still and cool — and then rest for ever — ^for 
me the murderer — oh !' and he threw his arms, 
up passionately. The unconquerable thirst iorr 
quiet, for the hush of eternal repose, which i 
the inevitable accompaniment of mental suffer 
ing, pressed upon his soul till the temptatio 
increased and swelled, and rose within hi 
more and more ungovernable and stronge 
Then he thought, 'And my mother !' 

A vision of the pale uncomplaining 
ironing, and folding, and tidying, as was b 
wont, brought him calm. 

* I must live for her.* The thought subdiL^<3 
and steadied him, stiUing all his pulses. Tk^xi 
David went out quietly into the sunshine 
ready to face all. 

This then was the mystery that the outd 
world believed to be something disgraceful 
David had not purposely concealed it, but tb^ 
lapse of years and a change of residence, had 
naturally thrown around the story a convenient 
halo of vagueness and incoherency. 




CHAPTER X. 

St would have been difficult to recog- 
nise in Miss Sedgwick's stern and 
sUent friend the bright, meny- 
faced boy known to the old bankers under 
the n^ne of David Venne, To most of us 
'here comes a crisis in our lives, a strong 
rush and swell of passion and emotion, and 
then we ebb back, changed, shattered, shaken 
**ut of our calm, into the ordinary ways of life, 
'^sneraUy such landmarks .are reached in the 
'"Maturity of our years ; occasionally they faU 
"pon our consciousness in a dumb fashion, 
appealing to us in unknown tongues, so that 
^^ are scarcely aware of their presence. None 
t-oe less do they mould and modify our inner 
natures. To David, this experience had come 
11—2 



early, when his powers were as yet scarceHy 
developed ; when his mind, fresh and vigorou»^s, 
full of exuberant elasticity, pictured the wor-ld 
in glowing colours of hope and happiness. Tlie 
knowledge of evil, acquired so bitterly, shook 
the fabric of his mind to its very foundatioxxs. 
All his beliefs, his loves, his faiths, tottered 
in the balance. Had it not been for a kind of 
dumb unreasoning attachment which bid h-im 
live for his mother's sake, in spite of all tempta- 
tions to despair ; he must have succumbed *<> 
the passionate desire for rest. But though he 
lived and worked on vigorously and firmly, tb-^ 
key-note of emotion was pitched in another alt^' 
tude. Plain, stern duty was all he set befox"^ 
him. The lovelier phases of life — sensatioiir 
emotion, affection — he put aside from him ^^ 
enfeebling and unworthy a man. From the da>^ 
when he walked out of Parson and Ogston ^ 
bank a degraded, friendless boy, to the d^y 
we see him again as a rich manufacturer aO-d 
the possible owner of Marston Towers, he nev^^^ 
wavered for one instant in his purpose, wbi^^ 
was, first to labour for his mother, then, wb-^^ 
after some years she faded gradually and po-"!-^' 
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lessly away, for himself, to make an honoured 

and respected name. "Not that he sought for the 

applause and approbation of the world ; rather 

lie despised it, knowing well that his sad story, 

altered, exaggerated, but always winged with 

poisonous shafts, would pursue him wherever 

he went. To the unsuccessful much is usually 

forgiven, for they raise no envy ; but to the 

successful, rarely anything. Nevertheless, tried 

l^y the rigid standard he himself had set up, 

i^avid Venne extorted the respect and grudg- 

^gly gained esteem of all those who came in 

^o^tact with him. His workpeople adored him. 

-^^ere was a mixture of even-handed justice and 

sterti common sense in his dealings with them 

^iat endeared him as a master, though his un- 

^^tering honesty and uncompromising love of 

^tli caused his acquaintance and equals occa- 

^^iXally to chafe under the lash of his tongue. 

-tie was still a young man, and he was rich. 

^^ture seemed to have dealt bounteously with 

^^, and perhaps no one butDavid himself knew 

^at he had lost. To the law he lived, by the 

^"^ he abided. ' But the tender grace of a 

^^y that was dead ' would never come back to 
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him. He was happy, as happy as a man must I \)e 
who lives up to a very high standard of moralit^z^fcy, 
who does his duty, and helps others to c^ do 
theirs ; but there were moments when, sittii^cz ng 
alone in his study, pipe in mouth, the rudc^^y 
embers dying out before him, and a gre— =>at 
vague sense of solitude and stillness all aroui ]d, 
he would yearn for the touch of a loving hai -md, 
and the thrilling tones of tenderness whi_<ji 
were absent from his lonely life. 

' No,' he would say, stirring the fire, a^nd 
refilling his faithful pipe, the comforter of ins, 
dull hours ; * no, such things are not for ine^. 
Passion exhausts, love enfeebles, and wonaeja 
do not understand the broad rules of right an^^ 
wrong. We are better alone, are we not, o3-d. 
Bluff V 

And Bluff, the Irish setter, curled in ^ 
tangled brown mass at his feet, looked up iDJ'^ 
his master s eyes and wagged his tail, seemic^g 
to agree and understand. 

David Venne had now known Miss Sedgwic^^^ 
some considerable time. Her father, a ric^^ 
manufacturer, had befriended him when he w^^^ 
still a struggling lad, and had asked for hi^^^ 
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m his death-bed. As they stood beside him, 
the handsome lad and the cheerful energetic 
laughter, Mr. Sedgwick looked wistfully from 
one to another; then taking their hands in each 
of his, he seemed as if he would ask something. 
They bent over him to catch his faint breath. 
After a moment's silence, in a clear low tone, 
* Be friends !' he said, and sank back lifeless on 
his pillows. 

There could be no question of love between 
the two orphans. Miss Sedgwick was so very 
cnuch the elder, and besides, was unconven- 
tional enough to be troubled by no thoughts 
rf etiquette ; thus the affectionate harmony 
between the two friends, who respected one 
another truly, while often differing hotly, 
remained unbroken. 

In due time Daisy came to live with her 
aunt, and grew to look upon Mr. Venne as a 
part of the establishment, requiring no further 
notice on his arrival than the arrangement of 
the blue-room set apart for visitors and the 
addition of an apple-cream to the plain dinner. 
But on the occasion of this last visit, things were 
considerably modified. Mr. Venne had remained 



absent on the Continent for a year ; Daisy h 
grown into a woman, and had arrogated 

herself the right of exercising woman's wiles 

Then in Miss Sedgwick's busy brain, seeinz^^ 
David's undisguised admiration for Daisy, aro ^^ e 
an innocent little scheme, the scheme of unitiB:^^^ 
her two friends in marriage, though the peo£>ILe 
most concerned in the matter remained uttexrX j 
unconscious of her design. 

David had no thoughts of matrimony ; t^e 
honestly admired Daisy, but thought of heir sis 
a dainty piece of china, entirely out of place ixn. a 
working man's study, chiefly because there w^^ 
not the faintest semblance of love in his heaxrt 
In reality, he believed himself to be utterly 
incapable of love, at least of the absorbii:i»g 
uxorious love he beheld among some of tt^e 
young men of his acquaintance. However, ^^^ 
was pleasant to talk to a fresh young girl wl^^^ 
seemed to take a delight in his society, and ^ 
distinctly interesting pastime to sit and watc-^— ^ 
the rose-flush coming and going on her cheel^^'* 
and catch the quick gleam of her blue eye- ^ 
beneath the long curling lashes. 

Miss Sedgwick thought, as she watched, tha 
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tie Jove-afFair progressed favourably. The art 
^cioo], conducted in temporaiy fashion in the 
vestry of the little iron dissenting chapel, 
^^Pplied her with constant opportunities for 
J<?aving them alone ; and thus, while Zoe, re- 
i^sing trustftdly on Daisy's given word, could 
^^v occasionally rush down to see how matters 
^^i^e progressing, the seed sown was fructify- 
ing and ripening daily. 

Jt was Miss Sedgwick who had found out 

^'^oixt the sale of Marston Towers, and w^ho 

^^ kindled in David the desire to possess it — 

^ desire that his abundant means enabled him 

^^ gratify. 

One evening some weeks later he came into 

^^ small bay-windowed drawing-room where 

^^isa Sedgwick sat writing out tickets for the 

^^^tliing club, he carried a pile of papers in his 

^^d, and looked somewhat flushed. 

"Will you give me a cup of tea, please X he 
^^cl, seating himself near the window and 
^^inning to turn over the papers. * Jane !' 



tliey called one another by their Christian 
^^inaes when they were alone — ^ Jane, Marston 
"^^^^ersis mine !' 
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* Yours !' she jumped up and looked as if si 
would fain throw her arms round his nete 
' Yours — oh, I am glad X 

' I. don't quite know if I am glad or sorry/ ~ 
said, rather seriously. * I'm glad to have gam^i 
my point ; there was a great feeling again 
my becoming the owner. The Tory gentlemej 
Sir Hugh Warkworth especially, tried all the 
knew to prevent it. Blake let it out in a- 
unguarded moment over a cigar, and they gc 
a dummy, young Rolleston, to bid for it.* 

' What, that foolish youth who lives at tl». 
other end of the county ? What good wouL ' 
he have done V 

' Ah, what indeed ! but though he is 
nonentity, he is rich, and a gentleman, and 5 
would have kept me out.' 

' It's sickening,' said Miss Sedgwick, pouriik 
out water carefully from the dainty spout • 
the silver urn into a slop-basin, and settia 
some tea-cake on to keep hot ; 'quite sickenin 
As if a creature of that sort would be of t3 
slightest use to either his rich or his pc^ 
neighbours ! Now you, you will do a gre? 
deal of good, David !' 
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' That reconciles me to my new possession ; 
otherwise I rather hold that a landed pro- 
prietor is everybody's slave, and never has a 
inonaent to himself.' 

* So Sir Hugh was averse to your buying 
the property! He is an old-fashioned Tory, 
but otherwise an upright, honourable gentle- 
man, I am sure you and he would agree/ 

* Was not that his daughter who was here 
the other night V 

^ Yes, that sallow, dark girl. Some people 
^e dark women : for my part, I don't like your 
^^iidle-light beauties ; they are always bilious- 
loofeing in the day-time. A true woman should 
^^ soft and fair and sweet-looking — at least 
*tat is what I think.' 

t)avid smiled to himself: ' Daisy is soft and 
"^^ilr and sweet-looking ; a very pretty girl, 
J^ocie.' 

* Yes, that she is,' the old maid said warmly, 
*^-*^iig out her knitting, while the kitten played 
^^"th a ball of worsted at her feet. ' A sweet 
S^^*^l, that's what she is ! No temper there. 
^^^Ti'll want a mistress in that big house, 
I>a.vid/ 
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* Are you thinking your niece would svii't 
me V he asked, still with a faint smile. ^ 3"ti.t 
unfortunately I'm not a marrying man, a.xxo 
besides she's too young.' 

* A man is a marrying man till he tak:^^ 
him a wife, and then of course he ceases '^^ 
be,' said Miss Sedgwick, sententiously ; * you.^^*^^ 
just in the very prime of life, and not oX^^-C 
of those silly lads that don't know their o W^ ^ 
minds.' 

Somewhat irrelevantly, he said : ' Was tx^^^ 
young Willie Warkworth, whom I also ncx^^* 
here, in love with Daisy ?' 

^ In love ! I don't exactly know what y^^^ ^ 
mean by that — a kind of boy-and-girl fondne^ 
perhaps, made up over daisy-chains and 
and-seek.' 

* Then there was nothing more serious V 

* Nothing that I know of; and if there h-- 
been, you may be quite sure that I should ne^i^^^ 
allow such a thing as a marriage between th^:icx3. 
Why, they are almost of the same age. H^ ^^ 
a sickly boy. Sir Hugh a poor man. I don't w^i*xit 
my father*s fortune to go to prop up a banknapt 
aristocrat ! No indeed ! I mean to leave bM 
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I iave to Daisy, and intend her to marry a 
good and honourable person, who will know 
the value of money and take care of it for 
her.' 

* Jane, can you reasonably wish any girl to 
marry me — you who know my whole history, 
and the blight that is on my life ?' 

* What blight ? stuff and nonsense !' the old 
lady looked up eagerly and laid her spectacles 
on the tea-table. ' Why, do you think I care 
what your brother did years ago, when you 
w^re an innocent child ? Have you ever 
^*obbed, or lied, or cheated, or behaved like 
^^ything but an upright and noble fellow, of 
^hom I am proud ?' 

iliss Sedgwick wiped her eyes and began 
*^ knit vigorously. David looked away into 
^he fixe, as if he beheld there shapes of 
^^^^assing interest or prophetic inspiration. 
"^ter a while, he spoke in a low pained 

I don't think I shall ever marry, Jane. I 
^^ not feel that I ought to inflict the shadow 
^*^at haunts and dogs my life on any young 
spirit. I always feel myself a murderer.' 
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' Still then, you hold those over-straine 
and foolish views/ 

' Yes, and always shall. Perhaps I inhe 
some superstition from my Scotch parentag 
perhaps it is only my own fancy. But I c 
never forget that my hand brought a brother 
justice, and saddened my mothers life im 
her death, poor soul ! Such a sin, unconscio 
as it may have been, is no light sin, Jane, 
cannot be easily wiped out.' 

' Tush !' said Miss Sedgwick, impatient 
* it is no sin at all. A wise, cheerful wife wo 
drive all these hobgoblins and foolish fancies 
out of your head in a trice. Where can Dai^T 
be ? I wish the foolish child would not sfc^^'T 
out like that in the damp. At least you hstr^^^ 
no other affection; you are quite heart-freo^ 

' Quite so,' emphatically answered David* 

' Well, then, I don't despair. You will c^^^==*^ 
for Daisy yet.' 

' Perhaps,' he said, with his faint sad smil 
' she is worlds too good for me, I know.' 

' At last, child !' said Miss Sedgwick when 
door opened, bustling forward to receive Dais^^ 
and exclaim at the coldness of her hands. 
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The girl was looking her best, fresh as a 
ne rose, her eyes full of sparkles, her 
inty face framed in soft black lace, while 
tight -fitting cloak showed off her slight 
ore. 

' Where have you been 1' asked her aunt. 
' Fve been with Zoe.' 

* Oh !' Miss Sedgwick's ' Oh ' was very ex- 
^ssive : it was neither a grunt, nor an assent, 
r a disclaimer ; but it meant, * I hear what 
u say, and it does not suit my purpose to 
swer, but for all that I have my own 
inions.' 

Daisy knew every inflection of her aunt's 
dee, so she affectionately threw her arms 
und her neck. * Don't scold, dear ; you know 
>ii like me to be with Zoe, and we went to 
^urch to hear Mr. Seely play the organ. 
h, it was beautiful ! Do you like music, Mr. 
enne 1' 

3iliss Sedgwick, seeing that David had taken 
Seat beside her niece, and was handing her 
'^ad and butter, thought it well to drop 
I xremonstrance, and to invent a pretext for 
^Ving them together. 
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' Do you know that I've become a landed 
proprietor since I saw you V he said, stooping 
to get Daisy a foot-stool, and so bringing himself 
on a level with her face as she sat in the arna- 
chair, holding her bread and butter daintily 
in her rosy fingers. 

' You ve bought Marston Towers ? Well» 
that is a piece of news. Zoe was saying to- 
day she thought Mr. Eolleston would hav^^ 
it.' 

' So he would have, if fate had not forc^^ 
him to deal with a very determined man. Yon 
see, the fact of opposition annoyed me an^^ 

made me obstinate; and then of course ^ 

bought the estate. Your aunt is pleased.' 

* Oh yes ; she would be very pleased, f^^ 
she is so fond of you. You will be able ^^ 
found a rival art school now, Mr. Venix^- 
She was lying back smiling, her little fa^^^ 
showing against the red cushions like a v^^^ 
cameo. 

' Yes. Do you know what your aunt s^y^ 
besides V 

' What 1 that you are to have a working' 
man's club also V 
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* Not quite ; something a little more 
subjective than that.' 

*0h, I can't guess/ she turned away her 
lead with a pretty gesture of coquettish 
icnidity and unconcern. 

* That — that I ought to marry/ 

* Ought you, Mr. Venne ? surely you are 
>ld enough to know your duty.* 

'And if I did not, if ' 

But at this juncture the maid came in to 
Peinove the tea-things, and Daisy, jumping 
up, declared it was time to dress. 

The next morning, as David was riding in 
to Mudbury, he was overtaken by Blake, the 
Liberal lawyer and political agent. 

' So I hear we are to offer you double con- 
?^tulations,' said the latter, a small wizened 
*iau with drab hair and a drab complexion, and 
^^^p-set small keen eyes. 

' You marry a charming young lady, and 
^U are the fortunate possessor of the finest 
^^ce in the county !' 

* I have certainly bought Marston Towers, 
• you mean that ; but I do not understand 
^ ^hat young lady you allude,' answered 
Vol. I. 12 



David drily, giving a jerk to liis horse's 
bridle. 

' Ah well, I am sorry if I spoke prematurely. 
Young ladies don't always like their affairs dis- 
cussed, we know, so I beg pardon ; but I think 
a charming mistress will grace your new 
possession.' 

* I assure you there is no question of any- 
thing of the sort.' 

* Dear, dear, then it's a great pity ; that ii 
all I can say. With such a place as that, yoi 
would be a power in the county, stand for Parlia 
ment, do anything you liked ; and a pretty he* 
canvassing among the formers of Mudbury- 



hem ! — ^there's no saying what couldn't be don 
It's a great mistake to let the Tories hair- 
it all their own way. A self-made man, t 
people's candidate — why, you've a glorio 
chance I' 

* And supposing I had no ambition to ent 
Parliament V 

* Oh, you must have ; any man in yo 
position, with your talents, must have ambitiox^^- 
Why, you're made of ambition. Your whol^ 
career has been ambition. I've watched jro^ 
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pretty closely, Mr. Venne, when you have not 
been thinking about me, and Fm quite sure of 
what I say. You'll succeed, I know, wife or no 
wife r 

* I hope I shall,' and David laughed. 

^ Yes, yes. Well, I must wish you good- 
^orning. This Government won't last long, 
^^d then we shall pin our hopes upon you — the 
forking man's friend.' 

Blake rode off quickly, chuckling to himself, 
^^d left David to his thoughts. For once in 
^^s life, Mr. Venne felt inclined to act without 
^^y settled purpose, to drift down the stream 
''-hat other people so kindly undertook to point 
^^"t and recommend to him. Here was he, a 
^-^^tx with a great shadow on his life, standing 
^<>ixe in the world ; friendless, almost, notwith- 
standing his riches ; nameless, for the name he 
^^d stoutly refused to change, though often 
P^^Qsed to do so, on the plea that such a change 
^^lild be a kind of sham, was a branded, a 
^^graced name. Yet, behold the hand of a 
^a.utiful girl was now offered, almost thrust at 
"^-^^Oq ; a position of power and influence his, if 
^^ chose to grasp it — money, love, authority, 

12—2 
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all beckoning him to take ; and still he heai 
tated, doubted, feared. 

The autumn leaves, swirled by the soft quic' 
wind, curled round his head and fell at hi 
feet with a rustle ; the cob's hoofs trample^ 
on a damp carpet of faint- smelling vegetatioii 
the sky was of that pale blue which seems as i 
all the sun-heat had been sucked out of it ; t\x 
straggling thin clouds raced before the bJasfc 
Nature herself sympathized with David's moo* 
by a kind of restless uneasiness. Undecided 
yet unconsciously swayed towards temptation 
David pushed on, and dismounted at tfc* 
Golden Bear, the chief .inn of Mudbury. 





CHAPTER XI. 

^N the vicinity of Warkworth Manor, 
indeed in its very grounds, there 
was a wild walk by the banks of 
tfee river Wark, much loved by Zoe. Many 
'^ere the trout- expeditions she and Willie had 
^d.ulged in, busily peeping under the fern- 
•^overed banks, dabbling among the rock-caves, 
'***^<i watching the tiny rivulets trickle down 
''«e aides of the wood-covered hills. 

Latteriy, however, she had avoided all her 
la-voiuite haunts ; but one lovely autumn day, 
^ooxit a week before the conversation recorded 
**i the last chapter, tempted her out along the 
'^^©r-walk to enjoy the exquisite weather. Lithe 
^ a young willow-shoot, she walked along, 
^Bietimes with bent head, humming frag- 
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ments of songs; sometimes glancing up throng 
the thick tesselated pavement of sycamoa: 
leaves, to the sky above ; sometimes tumii 
to watch a bright stream of gold sunshine o 
the brown waters, outlining some curves of th 
rock, which sloped inwards to dim and dar- 
recesses, or else formed a bit of transparen- 
shadow merging into silver sky-reflected wave5 
lets. She walked on, happy in a sense of life 
and light, and movement, the sun and shadoiP 
playing hide-and-seek around her, and he: 
ears full of the everlasting run and ripple a 
gently gurgling waters. 

Her thoughts were far from sad. Dais] 
was safe : she had her promise. Willie wouli 
soon return; Colonel Elliston appeared to har 
dropped all further question of music ; Lad 
Warkworth's temper had inclined to an anget 
sweetness for the last twenty-four hours ; an 
Zoe herself felt every pulse bounding an 
throbbing with a sense of buoyant freedon 
She trod lightly along the narrow, slipper 
path, that half-crumbled away led close to tl 
water's edge, up the steep hill beyond, throug 
the stUe, leaving the river below, and along t"3 
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. greea slope of grassy land, till she reached the 
little St. Mary's chapel that crowned the height. 
Breathless, she threw herself down on the 
soft, short, thymy turf outside the building, and 
toased ojff her hat to let the wind blow through 
ier hair. Two sleek Alderney cows, grazing 
^earj came and looked at her out of their mild 
9^iet eyes ; then, satisfied with their inspection, 
^i^d with the conviction that she was ap- 
parently harmless, resumed their unexciting 
occupation. 

The prospect was vast and beautiful. Below 

^txretched the valley, dotted with trim farm- 

^^^xises and map-like squares of fields and 

^^dges. Then beyond the bare brown upland 

-""^s^ie into heather ridges ; in the distance shone 

'^^ far-ojff opal hills. A pleasant sound of tink- 

^*^^^ bells quivered in the sunshiny air broken by 

^-txe sound of the reapers' voices and the jarring 

^^ the heavy waggon- wheels. Zoe, after a rest, 

talked on round the chapel, through the small 

^tone gate, passing across the trimly kept turf 

gemmed with clumps of crimson gladioli, and 

Entering beneath the low-arched doorway. 

liazzled by the external sunshine, her unac- 
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customed eyes could distinguish nothing, tz^ut 
there fell upon her ear sweet mellow tones. 

The chapel was small, highly decorated, s^zai 
very ancient. Clusters of exquisitely worl^ied 
flowers fretted the deep round arches of t>le 
roof, each design varying in form. Colurrxns 
supporting arches formed an avenue up "fcle 
aisle, to the dim many-pillared altar hidden in 
misty shadow under the four old painted 
windows. Garlands, intricately graven, clix^g 
in flexured tracery round the slender piUaxrs ; 
grifl&ns leered in cunning carvings from ev^^ 
available nook. 

A graceful statue of a Virgin and Child fill^* 
the niche fronting Zoe, as she looked towa^i^^^ 
the altar; quaint scenes, too, representing "*> -*^ 
dramatic incidents of the Garden of Eden, g^^" 
nished the recesses of the side-windows. I*--^ 
dim glorified light and the dusky forms '^ 
pillared marble, the sweet low tones like t^^^ 
murmur of a tender prayer, filled the gijr^^- 
heart to overflowing. Unconsciously she saX^^ 




on her knees, and tears rose to her eyes. Th.^ 
• through her wet lashes she espied the organ 
a dark nook at the extreme end of the churcl^ ^ 
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In front of it, half hidden by a faded green 
baize curtain, sat a young man so absorbed in 
iis playing that he did not notice Zoe's riveted 
attention. 

A deep sigh escaped her. This was the 

delight for which her soul had longed. Those 

glorious sounds, so full, so deep, so much more 

^^ressive than the tinkle of her piano, soothed 

^^d delighted her, till the pleasure nearly re 

seiixbled pain. The organist, turning for a 

foment, beheld a slight girl with pale face and 

^Q«rk eager eyes standing beside him, her hands 

^^it close together, her lips parted. 

Oh, do play that again !' she said. ' Pray 
>^ on ; you do not know what pleasure you 
^^"V^e given me.' 

Do you mean that offertoire of Batiste's I 

^yed just now ?' he asked, surprised. 

^ Oh, I do not know ! I don't care for the 

^t^ae — it is the music, the exquisite music; 

^Vi cannot tell how happy you have made 

The organ breathed out a great stream of 
^^cious sound, and she stood beside him 
Motionless, mute with devotional awe. 
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' Oh, can I play V she asked, when he hac 
finished. * Would you teach me ? I am sure 
I could learn, for I love it so/ 

He smiled. Such enthusiasm from aperfeol 
stranger struck him with a sense of somethia^ 
pleasant and unusual. Generally people wlv^ 
listened to his performance, said : 

' Thank you, that is so pretty. What a ficP- 
organ !' and went away again immediately. 

But Zoe was different. She never ev^ 
noticed that the man was young, had a clear ct^ 
profile, dark lustrous eyes, shaded by heair^ 
black lashes, and very white tapering hanc^ 
ending in oval nails, or that he had a fine br 
and spoke like a gentleman ; she only thoug 
that he was the first musician she had. ev^- 
met, and that his harmonies satisfied her so*-: 
Everything seemed in unison : the dusB= 
mediaeval church, the sharp clearly-defin- ^ 
masses of light and shade, the faint mu&' 
smell, the angular saints in their sad-colouir< 
robes, looking forth from the high windo^^v 
apparently so far removed from the jars axi 
jangles of daily life. Zoe, insatiable, begged fc^ 
more and more music, till the slanting waves c^ 
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shadow deepened, and the organist, looking at 
his watch, declared that he must go home. Zoe 
received this announcement with great regret. 

' When may I come again ? and will you 
teach me V 

'Yes, certainly ; here is my card.' But she 
hesitated. 

' I do not know if I shall be able to pay for 

^y lessons. I have no money/ she faltered, 

shyly, ' and I could not ask for it. Don't 

you see, it is not a common thing, it is just 

Something heavenly ; and if others paid, they 

^oxdd want to interfere, and ask questions, 

^n^ — oh, shall you mind very much 1 I will 

pa.y you whenever I am able — please say you 

^oxi't mind !' 

* For so keen a lover of music as yourself, 
"*- ^ould gladly do anything. Don't let us talk 
^f pajrment ; let it be for love of art.' 

' Thank you, my master /' Zoe's eyes glowed. 
You have made me so happy !' 
She had discovered the cause of her restless- 
ness, of that uneasy discontent that had been 
^tiawing at her heart for some time : it was the 
^usic stirring in her soul. She knew it now, 
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now that the tongue had been loosed, and the 
dumb spoke. As the music had filled her ears, 
it had satisfied the longings of her spirit ; it 
had spoken of some far-away dim ideal towards 
which the wings of her being seemed to strive 
and flutter; it had stilled her eager thirst. 

A new existence opened to her entrance 
gaze ; music was the divine thing, the cravini 
for which had made her heart ache. Thus da 
after day found her in the little chapel, carele 
of cold or damp, sitting happily by her mast 
on a pile of dusty music as he played ; or els 
herself seated at the organ, wearily plodding £ 
intricate fugue-work. She had plunged steadil 
into hard work. Her master was earnest, grav - 

exacting ; and she submitted humbly to h 

petulances and exactions, the impatiences of 
real musician, with the true instinct of genii 
bowing gladly to superior knowledge. On( 
as we have heard, she took Daisy to liste] 
but Daisy, full of wonder, admired witha^«- 
appreciating. 

' Why does he play all those little notes tt^-^^ 
seem as if they were treading on one another 
heels, and have no tune in them ? can't Y^^ 
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i>iay something cheerful on the organ, some- 
thixxg out of an opera ?* 

The Hallelujah Chorus of Beethoven s 'Mount 

^f Olives' pleased her better; but she criticised 

*iie carvings, and objected to the dusk of the 

chiixch, and yawned after a while, till Zoe 

^^grily closed the music-book and hurried her 

out. 

* Who is Mr. Seely, Zoe ? Tm sure he is a 
S^Xitleman. I thought organists were not 
S^xitlemen ; at least, I know the one at the 
-tTomestead church is not. Did you notice his 
-*^^xids ? they are so long and white, like the 
^^xads in a picture. What is his story — don't 
3^oxi know ?' 

* I go to listen to his music and take lessons, 

■*^^^t ask questions about his pedigree,' retorted 

^<=^€, irritably. ' I do think you're the most 

Provoking child in the world. What does it 

-"^^Q^tter about Mr. Seely *s private history, so 

•■'Oxig as he is an artist to the core ?' 

*0h, of course' — Daisy spoke humbly, an 
^t^tention which always disarmed her friend 
^^d placed Daisy in the right — ' it does not 
^^ally matter, only I was interested. Doesn't 



he talk to you when you sit so close together 
in that little dark vault V 

* Talk to me ? Yes, about music, com- 
position, the old masters.' 

' I should get tired of that. But he ii 
really very good-looking, something refine( 
and Byronic. I should think he had a history. 

' Like your Mr. Venne,' put in Zoe, laugh 
ing. ' On the whole, I think I should prefer i 
he had no history. Has Mr. Venne said an] 
thing particular — made love to you, I mean V 

' Not a word. ' 

Daisy spoke truthfully, thus conveying to Zmzi>^ 
a sense of security which the facts of the ca^^=t« 
did not warrant her in feeling. Indeed obS^M^'J 
that same evening, words well-nigh escap ^^ d 
David of very serious import to her future. J^ "K-iit 
Zoe could not know that, so she went hoBOcne 
happy. There, more great news awaited k.^^^. 
Sir Hugh had announced that Willie was '*^ 
return very shortly. 

'And then he will say he is engaged to Dai^^^ 
and all will be right,* thought Zoe, gleefully- 

The same evening Lady Warkworth, in b^^ 
cosy red-papered boudoir, had a long ar^^ 
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serious talk with Colonel Elliston. The visits 

of this gentleman had become more and more 

frequent, until the rare spaces between them 

^ere the exceptions that proved the rule. A 

rich bachelor, without a country place or any 

special tie, it suited him to find a ready- 

^^ade home and an agreeable companion ; while 

• 

^* pleased his hostess to have a recipient for her 

^^e of domestic worries, and an ever-present 

listener to her vanity. Colonel Elliston knew 

*^liat he had great influence over her, and he 

^^a^s proud of the power he had attained over 

^ Itandscftne clever woman. Sir Hugh was in- 

^^"iflferent; as long as his wife was satisfied he 

^^o\ild not complain. Lady Warkworth liked, 

^^sj)ected even. Colonel Elliston, the cynical 

^^^^^crupulous man of the world, generally right 

"^^ "the advice he gave her — always giving advice 

^^^ducive to his friends' worldly prosperity. 

* You say Sir Hugh's income is not what it 

^^^43,' he remarked, lolling in his usual indolent 

^"ttitude. 'Then you must marry the girls 

^^^U. There's Dora provided for ; that is 

Sood. Hyacinth, what is she — seventeen ? — 

*^^ve you thought of a husband for her?' 
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' She is so vague, so unworldly, so artisti' 
in her tastes, I don't believe she will be happ] 
married ' 

' You must find a man the exact opposite- 
prosaic, unimaginative, inartistic — he will b- 
flattered at her cleverness, and make he 
practical/ 

' Do you think so ?' 

' I am sure of it. Let me see — I have rt 
young Rolleston/ 

' But I thought he was a little unsteady ?• 

' People have said he was fond of a glass 
wine, as they say many other things withoi 
sufficient authority. He is young. I do^: 
suppose he has any vices ; but perhaps a f5e 
bad habits, resulting from Oxford supp^ 
parties, that he will soon shake ofil I woi:i 
not be afraid.' 

' But if he should be unsteady V 

' Nonsense, he is a gentleman, rich, audi 
Conservative. That will just suit Sir Hugh.- 

' You are very worldly,' she said languidl; 
from her sofa. 

* What else should one be ? It was you, 
think, who first taught me the lesson V 
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' I ?' and she raised herself on the pillow. 
I ? What do you mean V 

* Well, I fancy I loved a woman once, more 

or less — at least as much as I was capable of — 

^d she told me love was folly — that wealth, 

^^^d the world's opinion, and one's position and 

^hat not, was better than love. I believed 

^er. I was poor then, I remember. I crushed 

^own the little sparks in my heart. I followed 

3^^Ur precepts, and now you would quarrel with 

^^ because I am worldly. Haven't I profited 

y your teaching V He bent forward, and the 

■^^^light flickering from the wood logs flushed 

^^ pale, hard face with rosy red. 

IPerhaps I did not exactly mean ' she 



^^ sitting erect on the sofa now, keen and 
^"t^jegted. 

Well, it's too late. We have done with all 

"^^•^., Dora; and now we must marry your 

^'^ghter.' He spoke in a quick, decided tone. 

Was I wrong ?' she asked timidly. 

Right — ^perfectly right. It was " best for 

^^Xt, and best for me." I wish you would sing 

*^^M; song ; it makes me feel young again. 

^^igh hoi here we are middle-aged persons, 

"Vol. I. 13 




having tided over all the follies of youth, kept 
up respectability, and reaped the fruits of well- 
doing.' 

' Shall you ever marry V 

* Who can tell ? but I don't think so. Wh^ 
you make me too comfortable here/ 
laughed unpleasantly. 

* I think you are hard — very hard,* she 
thoughtfully. 

* Nonsense ; don't be sentimental As 1( 
as you look at life through rose-coloured sj>^^<- 
tacles, you can't expect to succeed.' 

' There's WiUie. That's a fresh trouble.' 

' How ? In what way ?' 

'Oh, Sir Hugh will have him home. Ue 
has become so crotchety and fanciful ! Thinly 
the boy is ill, because he said he had a coug'l, 
and writes dolefully. I dare say he i^ a ]itt>^^ 
home-sick, for you know he is soft and weak^ 

' Well, but he ought to have some profe^^' 
sion now, if you decide for him to give up tk^^ 
army.' 

' Then there's that girl. You see, as long ^^ 
her engagement to the manufacturer is not ar^' 
nounced, I never feel quite happy. K Wilt^^ 
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^ere to come back now, it would very likely 
^o away with all the good results of my exer- 
tions. Who can tell, she may not reaUy care 
for Mr. Venne.' 

* But after all, no boy can marry at nine- 
*^eii or twenty. They must wait. Only 
^'^Xiiporise, you know. Time is a great ally.' 

* How you comfort me ; but I have a kind 
^f presentiment things will not go right.' 

'Miss Sedgwick, so all Mudbury says, has 
^^t her heart on the engagement to her proUge. 
At is sure to come to pass. Do not be afraid ; 
^^ will be right, and in a little while you will 
*^ugh at your own fears.' 

' I wish I could think so. Poor Willie is so 
Afferent from me ; we never did get on. Now 
-ttandolph is plucky and bright — a little wild, 
Xf you like, but nothing serious to speak of.' 

* Well, at least it is better then that Willie, 
Vho is soft, should be in love with this objec- 
tionable girl, and not Kandolph ; for he would 
probably not give way ; and Willie, I suppose, 
mil do as you wish.' 

' Ah ! if he would ! I reaUy only desire to 
influence him for his good.' 

13—2 
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She appealed to Colonel EUiston, looking u 
with quite a sweet kind of piteousness. AW^ 
about this woman was so very fascinating th^^^ 
she succeeded in persuading everybody, eve^-z 
herself, of her rectitude. Her injustice, h^^ 
harshness, faded away from her memory, and st» 
saw herself only the fond champion of her o^is?' : 
boy's rights, anxious that the eldest son shoiLTL^ 
not usurp and profit by advantages reserv^^ 
for his brother. But first and foremost, tkxii 
eldest son must not make a marriage that coixlc 
injure or disgrace the family. 

Lady Warkworth believed that in tlxiis 
acting she was vindicating the honour of ^tn 
old name, and pursuing a course conducive tc 
everyone's happiness. 

' Yes, it would be ruin — utter ruin/ she r^ 
peated. 

' Of course I You are a clever woman. Men ^ ^ 
brains are a joke to women's in the manage^^ 
ment of the finer problems of life. You ca^^ 
hurry on Miss Marsden's marriage, surely, anc^^ 
thus secure all.' 

' But how r 

' How can I tell ? Frighten her — urge hei^ 
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I —oribe her — the thousand-and-one artifices of 

wiich women are mistresses. You are a match 

% a girl in her teens, surely. Play it like a 

game of chess, and checkmate a foolish 
hoy: 

* It must be done, certainly,' she cogitated ; 
though I don't quite perceive how.' 

' Time will show. Trust to your own ready 
^it, which never failed you yet. Willie is not 
here ; in a fortnight the face of the world may 
be changed.' 

Lady Warkworth rose from her sofa, full of 
<lviiet courage. Yes, at all hazards, Daisy's 
wiaxriage must be hurried on, and then — ah, 
then, the mother could aflFord to wait the turn 
of events. 





CHAPTER XII. 



ENOTHEE wild, swirling, boisteroi^MS, 
billowy day ; the big cedars bowii^nig 
and bending, the birchea flutteriMrzig 
over their gleaming silver stems, the o^^t 
copse shuddering under its burden of dead r-«d 
leaves ; leaves flying, gleaming, falling rou:^d 
and about in swift and dire confusion ; rushi 33g 
clouds ; the elements in a boil. Zoe, hurryixig 
down to the Homestead, charged with the el^- 
tric news of Willie's return, loved the rushLdg' 
of the wind and the sense of hurry and coxn-- ' 
motion around her. Her heart was full o^ 
joy. In a very few more days her de^^ 
brother, the light of her life, would be hoxt^^ 
^ain. Hers to clasp, and kiss, and cozen ov^*^- 
Righteous pride thrilled her bosom at -t*^^ 
thought that she it was who had kept Dai^^ 
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finn to her plighted troth, who had given the 
girl strength and comfort, and saved her pure 
and steadfast from yielding to the temptation 
of riches and glitter. 

Zoe's breast swelled. She had riveted the 
tonds of her brother's gratitude, safe and fast, 
for ever — she who loved him better than all 
else in the world ; for Daisy's love was, 
indeed, a poor pale thing in comparison. The 
collie dog — Willie's dog — ^ran beside her, 
bounding along in delight, scarcely more light 
and joyous than his mistress. 

Willie would be a man now ; would be full- 
grown. Had he a moustache ? she speculated. 
Would he talk with her as of old, and sit with 
ills slippered feet in the fender, and tell of 
ftghts at school and aU he meant to do in the 
future ? His letters had been short, dull, and 
^ad lately, and very full of Daisy. It was 
^ways, ' Tell her not to forget me ;' ' Tell her to 
Toe patient \ ' Tell her to remember ;' ' TeU her I 
"think of her constantly.* A slight sharp pang 
of envy shot across Zoe at the thought. 

* It is always so with men, I suppose,' she 
muttered ; ^ always so.' 
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The Homestead to-day wore a strangely silenl 
aspect. The front gates, always generously 
open, seeming to invite you in, were close< 
and the bare white letters, 'The Homestead__A_ 
gleamed out coldly from the green paint. Tl 
drive was fresh raked, with not a stain or lir 
upon it. Zoe felt uneasy. She rang the be 
No bright little figure darted out to meet he-=- 
She could hear the hoarse gruff bark of t Wr ^a e 
watch-dog in the stables ; but, inside, no o^ le 
stirred. She rang again impatiently. TIMrzzMe 
collie dog, waiting too, beside her, with he ^ ^ d 
bent down and pricked ears, leapt up am i^d 
licked her face, as if for comfort. 

Just at that instant there came a shamt> — 'e 
of slippered feet across the wooden floor, and ^ 
hand unbarred and unbolted the door, 
revealing a somewhat slipshod maid, with e 
awry, standing inquiringly in the entrance. 

Miss Sedgwick's maids, drilled sternly in 
presence, were apt to indemnify themselves 
a little extra carelessness in her absence. 

' Miss Sedgwick's gone ; the family's gone.' 

* Gone where ?' asked Zoe, aghast. 

' Gone to London.' And the maid munch3C? 
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^ little bit of dinner she had, when disturbed 
froxn her meal, still retained between her teeth. 

* When do they return V 

* Well, I can't rightly tell. I did hear say it 
'vvra^ to be after Miss Daisy's wedding; at 
lo^i^t Mrs. Dawson, the housekeeper, was a- 
^^>-ying so to Miss Stipps, her niece, what's in 
*1>-^ dressmaking line.' 

* Wedding ! What wedding V 

2aQq felt as if she would like to shake this 
i^^solent, careless slut, who doled out misery to 
l^^i in such vulgar fashion. 

* Laws, miss ! Don't you know ? Why, 
^^*e been the talk of the servants'^'all for long. 
^*Ix. Venne — that's the gentleman's name.' 

'Mr. Venne?' 

* Yes, miss ; and a nice gentleman he is : 
S^ve om* 'Arry, what looked arter his 'orse, a 
^^lole, bright, new half-sovereign.' 

'You're perfectly sure they've gone to 
-^---ondon V 

* Yes, miss. Cobb's Hotel, New Street.' 
The girl was proud to have it quite pat. 

-Inhere was nothing to be done then but to say 
Thank you,' and the door shut upon Zoe. All 



alone, amidst the swirling autumn leaves, she 
walked round the garden thinking. There the 
flower-beds were being emptied, the gardeners 
busy mowing, raking, sorting the plants, a& 
unconcernedly as possible. The limp yellow 
bUnds of the house were drawn down as if there^ 
had been a death. The collie looked wonder — 
ingly at Zoe as she stopped, dull and scared. 
What to do ; how to do it ; how break it fco 
Willie : what a home-coming it would be ? 

The girFs faithlessness was nothing — she weis 
not worth the keeping — if only Willie would 
not fret ! But of course he would. Wherx 
did a man ever take the loss of his Iot^o 
quietly ? And was it not likely that his sistexr 
would come in for a share of his undeserved 
displeasure — a displeasure all the crueller be- 
cause it could not be hurled back again upc 
him with disdain ? He would suffer, he 
suffer ; and Zoe writhed to think she could no^ 
avert his suffering. She felt sure that he mus^^ 
have cared very deeply for little Daisy, he wi 
so reserved, so self-contained, had spent such 
loveless weary childhood ; his young heart b 
been crushed back until it had opened in 
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ie flower of this love, and now Zoe bit 

er lip and flung her cloak round her, which the 
in.d struggled to tear from her grasp, as she 
irxied and proceeded moodily on her home- 
Q^d way. In the lane, under the avenue of 
^ae^trees, all bare and bleak already, with 
^^ix skinny arms waving in the breeze, she 
^t Randolph dawdling along, looking rather 
^^epish, as if waiting for some one. 

Oh, Randolph ! is that you ?* she panted, 
^ixsiderably out of breath with the tussle 
gainst the elements she had been sustaining. 

Why, who else should it be T he shouted 
^Xiost, for the wind, still rising, blew away 
'^ir voices. ' If you've come out for a stroll 
tly shouldn't I ? I'm sick to death of all the 
^"tin and Greek and the rest of the stuff 
^Jiguin crams down our throats.' 

* Just think !' his sister was too fuU of her 
^ivs to notice the querulousness of his tone 
^d his evident desire that she would pass on 
■^d leave him ; ' Daisy's gone away to be 
Carried, and she never even told me a word.' 

'Remarkably sly, I must say. I suppose 
^'s the manufacturer. WeU, she knows which 
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side the bread s buttered, does that jo 
miss * 
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' Oh, but think of Willie !' 

' Think of Willie — why, you never seem 
think of anyone else. He couldn't many h^^^ 
it was all absurd nonsense. Much better 
him that it should be all over ; a short life a 
a merry one, say I. Willie can take up wL 
some one else now.' 

' Randolph, you are utterly horrid, I m 
say, when you know how Willie will feel it.' 

Randolph whistled. 

'My dear Zoe, feeling has nothing to 
with the matter. Her ladyship would ne 
have allowed it, and such is the law of t 
Medes and Persians ; you ought to know it 
this time.' 

Zoe vouchsafed no reply, but calling her do 
passed on. 

Randolph looked after her a moment, th 
slowly sauntering on in the opposite directia 
kicking the dead yellow leaves before him, 
muttered : 

' I was all but caught that time. The girl 
lynx-eyed.' 

Arrived at home, Zoe poured out her tale 
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Woe to Hyacinth, who, sympathetic, though 
abstracted as usual, had also news to tell. 

'Mr. RoUeston is coming here to-morrow, 
2oe,' she said, her calm voice almost trembling ; 
' and mamma has asked a dinner-party — Lord 
ind Lady Monkstown, and old Mr. Dandelion, 
Jid Captain Pennell, the good-looking man 
[Tiartered at Mudbury ; and she told me to 
i^'ear my white and silver gowTi, the gown you 
:jaow that I had for Dora's wedding-party — 
ay very best. It means something.' 

*Well, it means a dinner-party,' Zoe an- 
swered, burning to discuss quite another 
iibject. 

* A white gown means a wedding. Mamma 
ias asked Mr. Rolleston here for a purpose.' 

* You are indeed imaginative. Hyacinth.' 

' Say rather that I am superstitious. I have 
aspirations ; they always come true.' 

' Well, you need not marry him if you don't 
ike.' 

' As if I could help it if mamma has set her 
mind on it ; besides, perhaps I don't care to 
help it. I am utterly crushed, that's what I 
am, Zoe ; and I think if I could get out of the 



house it might be better. I am a dreamer — r^ ^ 
know ; perhaps when I am married I may "fc^ 
allowed to dream in peace/ 

' He is good-looking, isn't he, Hyacinth ? im*- <)t 
that / think looks have the slightest impo^^"^- 
ance, but I know you do.' 

' Yes, he is good-looking, and he is genfc^^B-e- 
manly; and I dare say he will do as well ^^ 
anyone else. We girls must marry/ 

' But Daisy, Hyacinth, can you believe li-"^ ' 
Shall I write to her ? what shall I sayl Wt»-^^^ 
will Willie be home ? Do tell me, do help m_ ^^ ' 

' How can I tell ? it all seems a muddle. ^ 

want some one to help me too, and you do:*^^^^** 
seem able to give me much comfort.' 

Zoe laughed. 

In the middle of the most dire pathos, soi^^^^**^^ 
absurd thought occasionally struck her, so^^^*^^ 
ridiculous concatenation of circumstances whi^ ^^^ 
proved too strong for her risible muscL ^^^^^^^' 
People said, for this reason, she was heartl^ 
although she would have given worlds to pi 
serve her gravity as others did. Hyacir*-^^ 
looked pained, and tossed down her drawi-^^^^ 
moodily. 
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* I don't believe you care, Zoe, what happens 
to any of us. I wish I had your wild spirits. 
Wlxen I'm unhappy, things haunt and worry me, 
^Hcl won't let me sleep, and they come between 
^*^e and all that's pleasant ; but as for you, I 
believe if you buried your dearest friend, you 
'^oiild laugh at his grave, and see something 
^^iiculous in the parson's surplice or the grave- 
^gger's spade.' 

* Oh no, indeed ' — Zoe looked very penitent 
~^* I wasn't laughing at your troubles. I was 

^^]y thinking what an absurd family we are, 
always at cross-purposes ; like the man going to 
"^^arket with his son and his donkey, trying to 
1^1 ease everybody and pleasing nobody. By- 
^ixe-bye, I wonder what Eandolph was up to 
*0-day when I met him in the lime-avenue.' 

' Why should he have been up to anything ? 
^^e was in a temper, and he went out to walk 
it oflF.' 

'He was not best pleased at seeing me, I 

'^an tell you. I knew that by the expression 

^^f his eyebrows; he always screws them up 

^hen something isn't right. Besides, he w^as 

Sauntering quite slowly, looking behind him 




every minute, not even smoking, just as if i 
were the most lovely day for a gentle strol 
instead of there being a wind fit to blow yo 
head oflF.* 

* Well, I ara sure I can't tell,' said Hyacint 
wearily, folding up her drawing materiaL 
' it's difficult to know what anyone is after i n 
this extraordinary house.' 

' Any way, I'm going to write to Daisy ar^ci 
give her a piece of my mind,' said Zoe, rising 
and going towards the door. ' Cobb's Hotel, 
that was the address.' 

' Oh, don't, Zoe, pray ; you will only mak^ 
matters worse by your interference — indeed 
you will,' she added earnestly, seeing a look c^^ 
determination in her sisters face. 'Whai-^'^ 
possible good can you do — except, perhap 
make Daisy unhappy V 

* But Zoe did not heed, and left the roc: 
before Hyacinth had well finished her exho; 
tation, She must write — but what ? — ^not 
proaches, nor entreaties ; the letter must 
very carefully worded, something oracular an 
mysterious, lest Miss Sedgwick should get hoL 
of it. Zoe did not despise a little diplomacy^ 
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she was rather proud of the ready wit which 
-haii often served her brothers in good stead; 
she could give a puzzling answer as well as 
B^nyone ; and though she never by any chance 
"tolcj aa untruth, she had a rare gift of only 
^^y ing what she chose. 

-Arrived in her room, the same attic en- 
"deajed to her by the fond memories of many 
y ^ajra, she proceeded to rummage over her desk, 
"to provide herself with a sheet of pink paper 
^"Uriy at the edges, a very sharp-pointed steel 
P^n, and a small, broken-necked ink-bottle. 
J^liese prelimixaries over, came the great difl&- 
^^Xty of composition. At last, after much 
*b.ought, she inlited the following epistle : 

'Dear Daisy, 

* You're a little brute to run away 

*^^ London withoit telling me, when you 

^>aow I wanted you to get me a new piece of 

usic, and some silk "br trout-flies. They tell 

le you are going to b married, but that can't 

'^^, for many reasons; one is, that you pro- 

-^^ised it should not bv to " dull as ditch- 

"Vvater." By-the-bye, son^^body comes back in 
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a few days ; then there will be a nice kettle^^ of 
fish. 

' Yours fondly, 

' Zoe, the Trusting One. 

'There, no one else can understand t^^at, 
Vm sure,' she thought, as she folded it ^up, 
sealed the envelope for further security, ^3Uid 
prepared to put it in the post-hox, foi she wo "«ild 
entrust it to no place less secure. The plac^-iig 
of a letter in the safe receptacle, whence ozaolj 
the butler's hands could withdraw it, ^^as 
no easy affair. The letter-box, a kind, of 
mediaeval structure resembling^ the windoTW^ of 
a church with a gold slit in the middle, re- 
posed in the front hall, the piblic and popiz^^r 
resort of everyone. For the grand pi^^i^o 
stood there, the large c^tre-table cove^:^^^ 
with newspapers, and sundry luxuri-^^^ 
couches and chairs invitng to repose th — ^^^ 
men who had just come in from shooting, ^^^^ 
who were not too mucdy or too wet to ei^^^^ 
at the front door. That front door o"=^^^ 
opened, the hall, witi perhaps a well-spr— ^^^ 
tea-table, a couple ofladies lounging, or a (5=^ o^' 
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venient lamp near the last new novel, was too 
fascinating a place to pass through quickly. 
Eound the top of the hall ran a gallery com- 
municating with the bedrooms, and from this 
gallery it was easy to see who sat in the hall. 

Zoe stole out on tip-toe into the gallery and 
looked down. There was no one. Colonel 
Elliston had had his tea. His cup stood 
there empty. The second post had come. No 
ioubt Lady Warkworth was reading and 
answering her letters in her boudoir. Zoe 
lew downstairs noiselessly, across the hall, 
.ud was just going to slip her letter into the 
>ost-box, when a voice called * Zoe !* 

Too much startled to drop the letter in, 
>efore turning round, she stood there with one 
inn outstretched, dangling the pink envelope 
ji her fingers. 

* Zoe, what are you doing there V 

* Posting a letter, mamma.' 

Zoe was truthful even under difl&culties ; 
but she drew back a step. 

* To whom is your letter ? I did not know 
you had any correspondents V 

^ I was writing to Daisy.' 

14—2 



?1 



I 



* All ! so I thought ; and pray what we 
you saying to her V 

Lady Warkworth seated herself on a m — "<^ 
velvet ottoman, and motioned to her daugh- M^^ 
to do the same. 

Zoe, however, preferred to stand, 
attitude seemed to embolden her. 

' I was saying that I hoped she would 
me some silk for flies, and ' 



' And what else ? I don't suppose that ^?v"^ 
so very important, as your papa goes to to"^'*^ 
nearly once a week.' 

' And I asked her if she was going to ^^ 
married,* Zoe forced out with a plunge. 

' Exactly. Now what business is thafc ^' 
yours, my dear? But I, on the contrary, hav^ ^ 
particular reason for wishing you not to discix^ 
Miss Marsden's marriage. She is settli'^S 
down in her own proper sphere, the co^i*^' 
mercial society she was bom to. I alw^^^^^ 
feared she might have got her head turP-^^ 
and have aspired where she ought not ; ho^^' 
ever, she has now fortunately been wise, 0^^ 
knowing that you and she can have nothi^^ 
in common, she has gone to be married wi^^' 
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Mt troubling you with her affairs — ^very- 
proper and satisfactory. You must not write 
o her and open up any disagreeable subjects ; 
b would be unfeeling. You shall not send 
hat letter. Do you hear V 

* Yes, mamma.' 

Zoe clutched the letter convulsively in her 
^and. 

' Give me that letter.' 

Zoe looked round for an escape. At last a 
:>right idea struck her. 

* I'll throw it into the fire.' 

A clear wood-fire burnt in the wide hearth. 
2oe threw in her letter, and it was snatched 
ap and curled away by the flames before Lady 
Warkworth could answer. On the whole she 
was satisfied. The letter was of no con- 
sequence to her, provided, as she desired, it 
were not sent. Girls were sure to write non- 
sense, and a very little mistake might prove 
mischievous in this diflScult moment. 

*You will not write again till I tell you. 
Do you understand ? I will not have my 
orders disobeyed.' 

' Very well, mamma.' 



Zoe stood there rigid. To an outsider it 
would have seemed as if the girl felt nothing ; 
yet impotent rage and despair were welling up 
within her, making her voice almost inaudible, 
and choking her till she could scarcely breathe. 

' Is that all V 

' Yes ; and tell Hyacinth she must practise 
that French song to-night. I want her to sing 
it after dinner to-morrow. The one with 
Alfred de Musset's words ; don't forget. 

' I shall not forget.' 

Zoe fled when the signal of dismissal was 
given her — fled straight away up to her attic. 
The curtainless window stood open. It was a 
bright moonUght night ; the stars glimmered 
pleasantly; the trees, rocked by the wind, 
threw fantastic shadows on the broad lawn. 
Zoe clenched her hands together, and leant her 
burning head against the window-sill. 

' Oh, Willie, Willie !' she groaned aloud. — 
' How — how can I help you now ? She 
destroyed aU your happiness, and I can 
nothing. How cruel it seems! Willie, m; 
darling !' 

Two days before, Lady Warkworth had he; 
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self written a letter to Miss Sedgwick in the 
fc^Uowing terms : 

^Dear Miss Sedgwick, 

* I am truly rejoiced to hear of the ex- 
<^^IIlent marriage your niece is about to make. 
.y children have been such friends of hers, 
.at they wiU rejoice with me at the prospect 
her happiness. At the same time, as there 
^s a little foolish love-making once between 
ly stepson and your niece, I am sure you will 
^^e the prudence of not returning here until 
^.^fker the wedding, for Willie is expected 
^^ery day. 

'With kindest wishes and congratulations, 
t^elieve me, 

* Yours truly, 

* Dora Warkworth.' 

Having despatched this letter. Lady Wark- 
>;vorth laid her head on her piUow that night 
"with a conscience at ease, and the knowledge 
of a well-spent day. Her anxieties were 
'Considerably diminished ; it was, therefore, no 
wonder that her slumbers were profound, 
sweet, and refreshing. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

^HE dinner-party talked of by Hya- 
cinth had developed into a dance. 
Lady Warkworth conaidered that -^ 
it entailed very little more trouble, and was -^ 
on the whole a more satisfactory way of "^f 
entertaining one's neighbours ; so the dinner -nxi 
had been put off for a couple of days, and the ^^ 
invitations for a party sent out. The dance ^^ 
was to take place in the large hall where the^^^e 
parquet floor and paucity of famiture simplified^E:«d 
arrangements. 

The servants hurried busily about here ani^SW 
there ; the gardeners up to their ankles iizz^D 
mosses and leaves were well occupied deco- ^c?- 
rating the dining-room and hall ; while Lad ^ F 
"Warkworth, the presiding genius, superin^wi- 
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tended and gave orders — no trifling omission 

^Scaping lier careful eyes — suggesting here and 

tlxere with exquisite taste, the exact detail that 

seemed necessary to complete the general good 

^flfect. 

To Zoe these few days proved terrible. 
i-Xiaction and waiting were insufferable to her. 
^lie could hear nothing of Daisy ; and she 
^^Vas utterly in the dark as to WiUie's return. 
T^o her question Sir Hugh had only answered : 
* I don't know at all, my dear. I told Willie 
-tie could come home when he liked.* 

Zoe could settle to no occupation ; and the 
Only consolation she found was in her organ- 
claying. There, as she gradually learnt a 
^ftdler mastery over the instrument, so that it 
Availed with her in sorrow, or resounded 
"triumphantly in her moments of joy, she forgot 
ibr an instant the discords in the w^orld, and 
the dense clouds of her soul's unhappiness 
melted before sweet harmony. 

Mr. Seely, well pleased with the aptitude 
and extraordinary capabilities of his pupil, 
relaxed some of his professional sternness, and 
even confessed to himself, contrary to his usual 
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principles, that even an amateur, and a woman, 
had appeared worthy of instruction. 

Zoe's perfect health and outdoor habits had 
given her strength and suppleness. Soon the 
great heaving organ became a willing agent 
under her firm tender hands and untiring 
energy. Those were very happy moments to her, 
as she learnt with marvellous rapidity, decipher- 
ing the crabbed little notes, and overcoming 
new diflSculties ; for her master never allowed 
her to stand still, but pushed her on always to 
fresh effort. A vast new vista of the beautiful 
opened before her : the stateliness of Bach, the 
sweetness of Mozart, the glories of Handel, 
the floweriness of Guillemant and the modem 
school, gave ever- varying food to her mind. 

' How beautiful music is,' she said, bending 
over, by the light of a flickering oil-lamp, .t(^» 
read the faded manuscript from which hei 



master was playing. ' It is a thing to live for. 
' And to die for,' he said, as he ceased ; an( 
lifting his fingers from the keys, turned to loo] 
into her dark attentive eyes. ' I know it ; fo^— -r 
I have given up everything most men prize ft^^r 
my music' 
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* You have, how V Then suddenly rushed 
*o her memory Daisy's words : ' That man has 
^ lustory, I am sure/ 

* I do not know why I tell you this/ he 
^Jiswered, leaning his head on his hand ; * I 
have never spoken of it to anyone before. Only 
you can understand, I think — can understand 
that friends, position, everything, seemUttle in 
comparison with art- — that I would rather sit 
^one in a garret at my worm-eaten piano, as I 
^<i when a boy, than have all the riches of the 
^oxld. Yes, music seems to possess one, when 
^^e loves it as I do, with a pure, true, unselfish 
l^A^e/ 

2oe listened, as he warmed with enthusiasm. 
"*~^own below, the church was wrapped in 
^tiadow ; a great curtain of darkness, from which 
^txe pillars stood out somewhat deeper and more 
^Ombre, surrounded them, as they sat thus in 
"^ little oasis of flickering light. Their very 
^t)ices, hollow and ghostly in the sounding 
.^J)ace, rang like echoes from a distant world. 

. ' Ye^,' he continued ; * I ran away from home 
J>enniless. My father cursed me — my mother 
^ried. I can see her now, good soul, holding 
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the door with trembling hands as I rushed out 
madly into the cold and snow — madly — ^yes, 
but I have never repented it/ 

* Did they forgive you V asked Zoe, in a low 
voice. 

* No ! my father disinherited me, calling me 
an itinerant musician, as if the name were 
a disgrace to me. . I am alone now in the 

world, a poor man ; but I have this ' 

And again his fingers strayed lovingly back t 
the keys, and great gusts of mellow sound were: 
wafted through the chapel. 

Zoe longed to ask more, but he seem 



to have forgotten her ; his large dreamy eye-^^s 
grew fixed and dilated, his lips fell asunde^c^r, 
and a look of ecstasy irradiated his palli-^«d[ 
countenance. He played for a considerab" /e 
time ; Zoe breathless beside him, a&aid to 
move lest she should check his inspiraticv- m. 
And the music rose, and rose, hovering in tlae 
trembling air, softer, purer, higher and st^itf 
higher, till it seemed to end in the flutfcer 
of angels' wings. Then the fire in his eyes 
died out. He stopped. 

* It is enough : you must be weary,' ie 
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^aid kindly ; * one forgets one's self at such 
fcixnes/ 

The master and pupil wasted no time in idle 
Courtesies ; he was accustomed to order sharply, 
^lue obeyed promptly. So in a trice they 
^^Xosed the music, locked the organ, extinguished 
"tlie oil-lamps, and groping by the light of one 
Sxnoky candle, they passed through the dusky 
^liurch. 

* I had better see you home,' he said 
^vvearily; *the road is so dark/ 

Then straight from the semi-mystical in- 
spiration in which the music had wrapped her, 
:from the gloom and the weirdness of the 
silent church, Zoe came into a glow of light 
and hurly-burly of sound, and the hurry and 
business of the preparations for the ball. How 
strange it was ! The other, the dream-life up 
in the musty organ-loft, full of the rush of 
sweet sound, had seemed the real life ; and now 
all this commotion, these important footmen, 
and the wax-lights, and the bits of trailing 
flower and leaf dropped in the turmoil, the 
voices and jarring noise, appeared thoroughly 
unreal. 
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Zoe mounted into the galleiy and stood 
leaning over, looking into the hall. I?ie 
furniture had been removed ; the floor shone 
smooth as glass ; the -piano stood open, pushed 
into a corner near the stands for musicians ; 
and the whole place was fragrant with the 
scent of flowers — of stephanotis, gardenias, 
violets, and hothouse mignonette and orchids. 
The scene was certainly enchanting. 

How much more so when in a few minutes 
the well-dressed crowd appeared in shimmering 
silks and satins, and the pretty faces and 
bright eyes added greater lustre, and the 
animation and movement solely wanting to 
complete the picture. Presently Lady Wark- 
worth, looking splendid in a coronet of 
diamonds, passed along the gallery. 

* Zoe, aren't you coming down ? You can, you 
know, as it is not a formal ball, only a little 
dance. Put on your white miislin. Stebbs 
will arrange your hair.* 

Zoe looked down at her black merino 
frock, and her thick boots still covered with 
mud. 

* No, thank you, mamma ; I had rather not. 
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like to look on from here, and I don't care 
) dance/ 
*As you please, my dear/ Her mother swept 

y- 

The train of thought into which Zoe had 
Hen thus rudely interrupted, she decided to 
ave the gallery, and find out how her sister 
Eis occupied. 

Hyacinth stood in front of her pier-glass, 
oking like some lovely picture. Her masses 
' gold-brown hair were picturesquely gathered 
►und her small head, and in them nestled a 
low- white gardenia set in feathery maiden -hair. 
er large frightened eyes glistened softly with 
notion ; her clear skin shone as white as the 
rapery she wore. A fragile, dainty, beautiful 
•eature indeed she appeared. 

* Oh, Hyacinth, how nice you look ! Don't 
irow pitying glances at me because I'm not 
)ming down. I came straight in from the 
:gan, and have been dawdling in the gallery 
>r the last hour. You will have capital fun 
).night.' 

' Yes ! I love dancing,' and Hyacinth's eyes 
)arkled ; * but then there's Mr. Rolleston.' 



* Oh, of course youTl dance with him, and 
with Captain Pennell who valses so beauti- 
fully, and with Colonel Elliston — oh, and I 
don't know who else.' 

* I wish you were coming !' 
Hyacinth sighed, and sat down. 

* Don't sit down ; youll crush that pretty 
gown. Certainly, Parisian dressmakers do fitrn:; 
well ; how that dress hangs ! Why, I declare ^ 
Hyacinth, I hear the band — the music h 
arrived I You must go, or you will be late.' 

Zoe hurried her sister away, then retume^ 
to her station in the gallery. 

A group of whispering maids were gathers 
there, looking upon the ladies and gentletii^: 
as quite the finest exhibition they ever beheL<3 ^ 
not excepting the annual rose and cattle sho^^'V"^ 
which even royalty themselves sometinx^^ 
deigned to honour with their presence. 

'There's Miss Warkworth; don't she look 
fairy-like V said the still-room maid to th^ 
scullery girl, who had run up for a minute, 
with bare red arms, straight from the washings 
of dishes, to have a look at the goodly sight. 
'And my lady ; laws ! how the diamonds sparkle/ I j^j 
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Ain't it strange, Jane, that them little bits of 
white stone should be worth such a heap of 
money ! I should be afraid to wear all that on 
ttiy head, I should/ 

* Bless you, the quality don't think nothin' 
^f that ; diamonds is to them like your pair 
^f Sunday boots.' 

'Why, there's Miss Warkworth a-dancing 
^ow ; don't she hop round-like lightly ! And 
^iieVe got a nice-looking young man, and no 
mistake I Who's he V 

* Why, that's Mr. Eolleston, the young squire 
^^m t'other end of the county,' said the still- 
^ootn maid, with the importance of one who, so 
^^^r in office to the housekeeper, might be sup- 
posed glibly to retain the names of the company. 

* Laws, is he V said Jane, impressed by the 

"^"^^nt explanation she received. ' Well, he 

^^Xi't dance so well as that big chap with the 

y^Uow whiskers ; he twists 'em round beautiful, 

^^d no mistake ; this one, he sticks his arm 

^Ut like a teapot. I likes the men to squeeze 

you tight, and make you feel as if you belonged 

*o 'em, don't you, Mary ? But there, I must 

get back, or that fierce French cook will be in a 



wax. He ain't over-pleasant at no time ; and 
what with the dinner and the supper, and thehot 
dishes and the ices — or bombes, as he calls 'em 
— he's fit to break every bone in one's body 
to-night.' 

Hyacinth proved decidedly the belle of the 
room. Her beauty was of that quaint, subtle 
kind described sometimes as picturesque ; an 
emotion , a quick pang of sorrow, or a rapid irradia- 
tion of joy sufficed to change her whole counte-- — . ^. 
nance. To-night, the animation of the dance, th^^_e 
ethereal cloudy white of her dress, the brillian^^^t 
wax-lights — none too brilliant for her faultles^^^s 
skin — all suited her. She was like some lovel"L_^y 
creation of an intangible dream-world. Sma^aiRl] 
wonder that Hubert Eolleston, though som»- e- 
what blase in his views, and inclined, as a ru^Me, 
to prefer stout women, when he approach— ^d 
her and begged for a dance, determined th=^at 
to-night, to use a term familiar among ^Bus 
associates, he would ' make running.' 

He was a well-looking young man, thoiim^i 
dancing was not his forte ; and the appearaijcce 
he presented under those circumstances Tvas 
truly enough, as the maid had expressed it, 
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that of a teapot. His brow was low, and slightly 
overhanging, his eyes, concealed somewhat by 
the brow, were good, honest grey eyes ; his nose 
straight, his mouth small, with thick, even 
lips ; his figure tall and graceful. He looked 
^ man on whose arm any woman might be 
J)roud to hang, whether for life or only for the 
short duration of a dance. He seemed amiable, 
gay, and happy. Hyacinth, excited by the 
"warmth, the brightness, and the dancing, re- 
garded him with willing eyes ; he satisfied her 
artistic requirements. As to the rest, she had 
not a very keen perception of character, being 
visually too much abstracted in her own dream- 
land. Indeed, had it not been that she fan- 
cied him chosen for her by her mother, her heart 
would have turned to him at once. She was 
like a half-opened bud, waiting for the sun's 
warmth to kiss her into a fuller life. She had 
hitherto experienced little pleasure of the 
boisterous, stirring kind ; her joys had been 
very quiet ones, and her time chiefly spent 
among her paints and pencils. All this glitter 
and noise was a new sensation. She climg 
to the pleasant-spoken young fellow who 



looked kindly and admiringly at her, for ever 
oflFeiing to get her ices, and manoeuvring 
for her company. At last he had suc- 
ceeded. They sat side by side in the dimly- 
lighted drawing-room, with the pale blue 
hangings and the marqueterie furniture. It 
was cool and pleasant there. Hyacinth 
sniffed at her bouquet ; Mr. Eolleston played 
with her fan. When a man is making love tocii^i^o 
a woman, he invariably appears to take th^^^e 
most profound interest in the painting o>^f 
her fan. 

* What a pretty fan ! Where did you g t^ -^ f 
it?' 

This question afforded the desired oppoizzn^- 
tunity for turning so as to get a ftdl view 
the speaker's face. 

' A friend, painted it for me. Do you 
it?' 

' A very clever friend. Was it a man or a 
woman V 

' Oh, a woman, of course.' f ^^ 

' I am glad of that,' he ejaculated, edging a 
little nearer. I ■ 

' Why are you glad ?' j ^ 



^ 
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This was a foolish qitestion, or else the 
weapon of a very finished coquette. 

'May I be your friend? — I should like 
it.' 

Young Rolleston looked round ; the room 
\^as empty ; the couples lounging about a few 
minutes before had departed to dance. 

* Of course you are my friend — at least, I 
mean, you are one of mamma's friends.' 

* But I should like to be your own particular 
friend.' 

He bent lower, and the hot glance from his 
eyes seemed to burn and oppress her. 

. ' I don't know what you mean. Girls don't 
have particular friends.' 

' Indeed they do, sometimes. Will you 
promise ' 

The girl looked up uneasily. 

' Oh, Mr. EoUeston, everyone has left. I 
am sure mamma will be looking for me — 
perhaps it is supper-time.' 

'Will you come here again, then, after 
Supper, and sit here on this sofa? — I have 
Something to tell you. Will you ?' 

Hyacinth made a motion of assent ; and 
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catching sight of Lady Warkworth in the ball- 
room, went quickly up to her. 

* Did you call me, mamma V 

* No, my child, I did not call. You have ^ 
been resting — quite right; you were a little ,^^ 
hot. Mr. RoUeston, will you give her some^^^ 
supper ? Girls never think of eating. Yes^ ^^5 
my dear, you must have some soup.' 

Mr. Eolleston offered his arm to Hyacintbd^Ti^ 
who took it, blushing, with a strange, tighniBit 
feeling about her heart, and a longing to g». et 
away upstairs, where Zoe and security, shzMie 
fancied, would be found. 

' It is going splendidly,' Lady Warkwor — *i 
whispered to Colonel EUiston, who just th ^^n 
sauntered up, looking cool and unconcern ^d 
as usual. * He seems to have taken a fancy to 
her at once ; and I must say the child has be- 
haved excellently.' 

' She is quite a success,' he answered, look- 
ing after the slender white figure as it floated 
down the room. ' She would be a beauty even 
in London. Strange, I never saw her look so 
well as to-night.' 

* But she requires a great deal of dress to 
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set lier off, and that drawing makes her stoop 
so ; it is a shocking habit. However, Stebbs 
has certainly done marvels with her hair.' 

' What do you call it — auburn, or red, or 
golden, or neither V 

' I should say brown. But shall we have 
some supper ? I am very tired myself.' 

' Not tired of success V 

' Oh no !' and she smiled sweetly. 

Zoe, humming to herself the pretty ' Sweet- 
henrts ' valse, sat on the floor of the gallery, 
a large plate of cakes by her side. She was 
vastly amused. Not a ludicrous incident 
escaped her far-seeing eyes. Neither the fat 
lady who danced so vigorously in an apple- 
green gown, utterly oblivious of the fact that 
her wreath of gold berries had slipped on one 
side and gave her the appearance of an elderly 
bacchante ; nor the little couple who would 
go on dancing together, though they never 
could quite make up their minds whether it 
was a valse or a polka step ; nor the tall young 
ensign who clutched his partner in the red 
satin so convulsively as if he feared she might 
fly away ; nor the stout gentleman, with 
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snowy expanse of white waistcoat and respect- 
able appearance, who stood, sentinel-fashion, 
by the doorway, and whom everyone would 
persist in mistaking for the waiter, asking him 
if this was the way to the supper-room ; nor 
the two old fogeys who buttonholed one 
another perpetually, and told the same ol<^^^( 
stories, and laughed at the same jokes thej^-^r 
had told for forty years. 

Suddenly a voice at her elbow startled her^ — ^^ 

* Wouldn't you like to dance V 

Colonel Elliston stood there, manly, whit*..iz:e- 
shirted, sleek, his height seeming stupendo^^ ug 
to the little maiden crouched on the floor. 

* I don't care for dancing ;' she threw a la -^4^ 
of disgust at her merino frock, as much as to 
say, ' How can you ask V 

' Ah ! I see, you are not in full fig ; well, / 
suppose I had better sit on the floor beside you, 
as that seems the proper fashion. What are 
those — ^macaroons V and he took one from the 
plate that lay beside her, and crunched i"^ 
between his white teeth. 

Zoe somewhat ungraciously pushed the plat 
a little nearer. 
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' Thank you ; I perceive you are not quite 
so unkind as you would make yourself out to be ; 
you would not like a fellow-creature to starve. 
"Well, here we are, very comfortable indeed, 
^nd ready to discuss our neighbours.' He 
stretched out his long legs complacently. 
^ First and foremost, though, I should like to 
ask you a question : why do you hate 
me?' 

Zoe blushed furiously. Could this man 
read her thoughts ? Yes ; it was true, she 
hated him profoundly ; hated his good looks, 
and his gentlemanly quiet ways, and his calm 
self-command, and everything that was irri- 
tating and perfect about him. 

' Please answer, and don't turn away your 
face/ 

* Colonel Elliston, why don't you go down- 
stairs and talk to grown-up people, instead of 
lasting time asking questions of a little girl 
like me ? — silly questions,' she added, warming 
into courage. 

* Indeed ! And suppose I prefer asking silly 
<juestions of little girls ?' 

' Then I shan't answer them.' 



Zoe jumped up and stood with flaming 
cheeks, and a macaroon in her hand. 

Colonel EUiston laughed. This was the 
supreme height of insult, not only to annoy 
her, but to laugh at her. 

Down below they were dancing the High- 
land schottische ; the music seemed to hav^ -~^^q 
inspirited everyone, the stamp of feet an^_^d 
shuffle of shoes grew quick and regular. ZccziZDe 
itched to be down in all the fun, BJi^^mid 
thought, with regret, of the nursery dance -^=s, 
the worn-out cracked-voiced spinnet, and t 1 Ji e 
* Drops of Brandy ' she had rattled out th^=iat 
fatal night of poor Ann s disgrace. 

* Oh, do listen !' 

She forgot her rage and leant over t^Ke 
gallery, looking on at the sight quite amicab^ lly 
beside Colonel Elliston, who had risen also. 

Just then a loud peal came at the door-b^IU. 
The guests had all arrived, and none had y^^t 
departed. 

' Listen ! what was that T 

Zoe changed colour. Suddenly, uncon- 
sciously to herself, she feared — she knew not 
what. The servants came hurrying. The 
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guests stood about wonderingly. Then after 
a pause, a dazed-looking, tired figure, in a long 
xdster and travelling cap, appeared in incon- 
gruous and absurd fashion among all the bright 
array. 

' WiUie, it is Willie !' 

Swiftly from Colonel Elliston's side, who, sur- 
prised himself, did not attempt to move, the 
girl, forgetting everything — forgetting her black 
merino frock, and the ball, and the grand 
folks, and her mother s displeasure, flew down 
the stairs, rushed through the crowd, and half- 
laughing and half-sobbing, clung round her 
brother's neck. 

* It is Willie, dear Willie come home !' 

* Got up for efiect, I suppose, that scene of 
the little girl in the stuflf frock,' said young 
Lord Melrose to Hubert EoUeston, as they 
lighted cigars and, well- wrapped up in New- 
market coats and worsted gloves, started for 
their six-miles drive home in a dog-cart. 
* The elder sister, though, is handsome, and no 
^noistake. By Jove, old fellow, you made the 
xunnrng strong !' 

'She's a deuced pretty girl. I feel as if 
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she would make a fool of me, Melrose, before 
I've done.' 

' The mother, top, is not bad-looking ; well, 
it was a capital ball/ 




^ 




CHAPTER XIV. 

I OW I hate the fellow ! a manu- 
facturing upstart.' 

Willie lying in bed the morning 
after, much coaxed by his sister, a tempt- 
ing little breakfast-tray she had brought him 
with her own hands, on the table beside him, 
gave vent to this unparliamentary language. 

Zoestood there quiet, pale.her large question- 
ing eyes fixed on his face ; not reproving him, 
but only sadly taking in his appearance, his 
flashed cheeks and hot brow. Not so very long 
since, she would, in a similar ease, have used 
violent speech herself, for in her heart of hearts 
she fuUy appreciated the justice of his angry 



'I can't help thinking you might have 



managed better; why did you let her go? 
You must have known that a poor little girl 
like that could not fight against an angry 
aunt and a persistent manufacturer. Thos 
fellows always have the gift of the gab ; it i 
part of their common cloddish nature.* 

Zoe knew the reproach was undeserved, 
she felt guilty. 

* Do taste this poached egg, Willie ; it is do 
exactly as you like. You are eating nothin 
don't make yourself ill, dear. Let's do som_ 
thing — let's think of a plan ; there must 
some plan, for you know she is not marri^ 
yet.' 

' How do we know ? We don't know an_ 
thing, Zoe,' and he pushed the breakfast- 
away. * They've stolen a march upon me 
deceived me in the most barefaced way. 
fellow goes away to study for a couple of year^ ^ 
kaves a girl he loves at home, near his sister, &o 
that she can communicate with her at any tim^^ 
in any difficulty; hears nothing of any change 
in her feelings ; has not an idea anything has 
gone wrong ; comes home, delighted — happy^ 
to find her ready to be married to another 
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tnan. Of course I must give her up ; there's 
ao question of that ; but it will change my 
viole life. Oh, Zoe ! I loved her so !* 

Zoe sympathetically squeezed his hand ; she 
ould not speak, for words of comfort did not 
sem to rise naturally to her lips. To a truly 
>ving nature, the suflferings of others bring 
^ore exquisite pain than mere personal 
usery. Zoe would a hundred times rather 
^Ve been deceived and ill-used herself, than 
^Ve witnessed her brothers sorrow. An 
^xnent of strength was infused into her char- 
^ter, which led her to prefer resistance rather 
^a,n passive endurance and resignation. 

*Well, there!' Willie raised himself and 
^^^shed his hand across his brow ; ' I suppose 

is all up now.' 

*Why dont you write to her?' Zoe asked 
^gerly. * I have the address. Write to her, 
^d tell her all you feel. If she does not care 
^l you, it can do no harm ; if, on the contrary, 
lie is only doing this to please her aunt, she 
^iU not have the courage to make you and 
herself miserable. Write, Willie.' 

' Yes, you are right, little woman. By Jove, 



Ho course 1 must give lim* up ; 1iu*u:t' -^^ 

^ ^ ^^f^- Oh, Zoe : I laved ii«r ^o ^ 

^ sympathetically «cjueeiied .l^i^ Imuii : -hip 

^ ^ot speak, for vord* uf euiulur. tin. ,u\si 

^^ Use naturally to iieji iipn. lJ.t^ t. -^t^vly 

^S nature, the f^uffyriu^- tr^ v?<*n*ir muiy 

exquisite pain ^i^t^t .«f'rt^ l-^rwin^t 

^^- Zee would ^ xiixuiit*^ Hm#^ ,t^\i^r 

^ been deceived and A-'Uif^ii .y^r^\f, :ll«^ 

^ ^tuessed her hrr^thi^z'< ^^sri'^i^^. An 

^^nt of strength waii inhmfi Mm m^ .^^iffft 

^^' ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ prefer rAi!fiii#^i;«!i#>^^ .ir^Vr 

^ Passive endurance awl fi^dn^u^rUv* 

^e//, til ere !' Willie r:aii'^ Avmw^ef wW 
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though, you are no longer a little black 
monkey ! Getting quite a handsome girl,^ 
ehr 

* I shall never be good-looking, Willie ; bu^_ 
I don't care for that ; it is only Hyacinth w] 
is taken by looks. I prefer people with som( 
thing in them — ^heart, brain, or talent — gocm 
fellows, you know.' 

' Yes, I know, well I must get up. You. *j^ 
a real trump, Zoe, just as much as ever y^on 
were. ' 

' And now, Willie, perhaps you will still let 
me live and keep house with you, as I always 
hoped.' 

Smiling encouragingly, she departed. 

Willie once more fell back on his pillows, in 
a reverie. WiUie had no ambition. He was 
not clever, except in a dilettante kind of way, 
that permitted of making occasional verses, or 
writing a song, or singing it in a sweet, small, 
tenor voice. A Parliamentary career had no 
attractions for him. He loved the poor people, 
and was beloved of them ; would gladly have 
improved their condition whenever it was 
necessary ; would have attended quarter ses- 
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sions, and sat on a railway board, and kept up 
the position of a gentleman, like the gentleman 
te was at heart ; but the aspirations of ener- 
getic reformers, the hot, passionate utterances 
of agitators, even the unrest and doubt which 
gnawed at the heart of some young men of 
good birth and attainments, who talked of 
abuses to be rectified and prejudices swept 
away, and raved of progress and morality and 
the joy of living for an ideal, all this was to 
him as weary nonsense. His was a healthy, 
pure, if somewhat narrow mind ; thoroughly 
contented with himself, with his love, with his 
sister, with the small natural affections of home 
and of society. Thus the blow that had fallen 
upon his honest, loving nature was perhaps 
heavier to bear than an outsider, judging him 
by the test of passion, vigour, and emotion, 
might have believed possible. 
, Zoe herself did not consider Daisy's faith- 
lessness an unmixed evil. She hoped that 
Willie would take to the career of diplomacy. 
She foresaw a pleasant and a cheerful life for 
him, and her great desire was only to surmount 
VOL. I. 16 
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the present trial as quickly and lightly as 
possible. 

Meanwhile, Lady Warkworth was not over- 
pleased at the unexpected return of her stepson. 
She feared that something might occur to delay 
Daisy's mamage, and she dreaded lest ai 
interview should take place, which, awakenin| 
the girl to a knowledge of her love for Willie 
might tempt her to throw over riches and . 

brilliant position for the old-fashioned delight^ — ts 
of love in a cottage. In short, it was a pericmx/ 
of strain, a time in which a trivial word or lodzjJt 
suflBces to make the brimming cup run over, oi- 
the small spark break out into a lurid flaacie, 
when each person talks of the subject that is fur- 
thest from his thoughts, and almost fancies that 
the knocking and leaping of his own breast must 
be fully audible and patent to those beside him. 

Perhaps Hyacinth remained the most un- 
conscious one of the whole party. Young 
Eolleston had continued the ' running ;' nearly 
every day brought him over to Warkworth or 
one pretext or another. Once it was to she 
a prize dog, a small white terrier, which 
wished to give Hyacinth. 
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* But I don't like dogs/ she said, looking at 
it with frightened eyes, and edging away her 
chair ; ' T am afraid of them.' 

' Oh, you need not be afraid of Tip. Here, 
Tip, come here.' 

And, seizing the reluctant Tip by a piece 
of the skin of its neck, he deposited it, 
struggling, in the girl's lap. 

' Oh, don t, please ! Won't it bite V 

Involuntarily, however, she stroked the little 

creature, in order to propitiate the animal^s 

favour ; and he, seeing that his quarters were 

not disagreeable, and that the lap on which he 

reposed was soft and luxurious, and better 

than the straw of the stable in which he had 

passed his night, licked her hand, and showed 

Ho sign of departing. 

* There, you see,' young Eolleston said 
triumphantly, ^he has taken to you at once. 
I)ogs always know their friends. You will 
keep him. Miss Warkworth V 

At this moment Tip jumped oflf her lap, 
iaving imagined he heard a rustling sound 
indicative of rats near the fireplace, and 
l3ecame exceedingly busy, sniflBng and screwing 

16—2 
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his nose into the smallest crannies and crevices 
imaginable. 

' He is such a game little beast/ Eolleston 
explained ; * I won a sUver cup, the other day, 
fighting him with a dog two pounds heavier, 
and Tip left the other half dead; in fact, L 
think he did for him/ 

*You don't mean to say you would make 
that dear little white dog fight ? Oh, how 
cruel r 

' Now, then, Miss Warkworth, take the dog, 
and he will never fight again/ 

' Poor little fellow ! To save him from such 
a horrid fate, I would gladly keep him !' 

* Very well, then, he is yours ; and I assure 
you I would not take fifty pounds for him. I 
will send you his pedigree ; it is the best blood 
in England.' 

This was Eolleston's method of making love. 
He gave his favourite dog to the lady of his 
fancy. What could any man do more to show 
his courtesy and attention? And Hyacinth, 
walking in the lanes with the little white beast 
at her heels, recognised that Hubert already 
claimed a kind of possession in her, and a cold, 
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yet not unpleasant, shiver came over her as she 
thought of herself as his wife. 

' Well, old fellow, how are you getting on V 
asked Lord Melrose of his friend. 

' Oh, swimmingly ! yet I can't help being a 
bit afraid of her, she's so fragile-looking ; like a 
bit of white paper that the wind could blow 
away, and if you take it in your hand, all 
crumples up to nothing. Then she has a way 
of looking at you out of those big brown eyes, 
under the tangle of hair, as if she were quite 
surprised. By George I you know, sometimes 
it quite shuts one up.' 

' She isn't delicate, is she, Eolleston, for an 
invalid wife would be a horrid bore V 

* Oh no ! she's strong enough, it's only her 
looks. But that's just what pleases me ; she's 
different to anyone else I ever met. Girls are 
all alike as a rule, and giggle at everything 
you say. But you'll come over on Thursday to 
Skimpton Park and see her ? I'm going to 
give them a luncheon ; and if it's fine we will 
skate. Bring your skates, old fellow — this 
frost looks like lasting.' 

Melrose promised. He himself was a flirt, 
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and very fond of ladies' society, but he had no «<izBot 
an idea of marriage ; the thing was ridiculous ^aas, 
with a father still young and rather close-fisteG^ ^d. 
It was far more pleasant to play the butterfl ^^39y 
in the Guards, and to be asked to all the bea ^^^t 
shooting-parties in England, than to sit mopimziKnig 
at home, with a wife, on a few hundreds . a 
year. As it was. Lord Melrose found it haiz:^jrd 
work to keep himself, his valet, and a cou[ c " )Je 
of hunters ; to pay for a flat in London, a 
fishing tour to Norway, a stall at the ope* /"a, 
and all the other accessories imperative to 
a fashionable young nobleman's existence. —■He 
himself did not admire Hyacinth as much as ZIBus 
friend professed to do. He thought her ratlmer 
fantastic, absent, and queer ; and preferrec3 a 
jolly girl, with a good deal of colour, fond of 
riding, and decidedly up to snufi*, as he express «d 
it. But he considered that Eolleston, fr^e, 
rich, and with such a big fine place as Skimpfco^ 
Park, was perfectly right to marry ; vj\x^^ 
Hyacinth in white satin, and covered wi*i 
diamonds, would make a charming object to s^^ 
and preside at his table. 



J 



The luncheon proved a great success ; the I ^ 
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frost had disappeared, but the weather re- 
mained very fine and clear, the milder tem- 
perature suiting the ladies' complexions, and 
rendering their tempers angelic. 

At the conclusion of the meal, a perfect 
triumph of French cook's art, crowned with a 
fairy-like dessert of peaches, grapes, and other 
fruits grown by the gardener at Skimpton, the 
party separated ; and KoUeston, who had 
clung closely to Hyacinth's side all day, asked 
her to walk with him round the grounds. 
The respective mothers nodded knowingly to 
one another ; and Lady Sprightly, a blonde 
bride of six weeks' standing, remarked to Lord 
Melrose with a meaning smile : 

* I suppose that's a case. Is he enormously 
rich ? He has got a very pretty place, at least.' 

* Yes, it's a fine place,' answered Lord 
Melrose, lighting a cigar as they strolled 
out through the glass door of the conservatory 
into the garden. 'Big places are a bore, 
though ; they require such a deal of looking 
after, and one must live in them — rather a 
nuisance ! I'm a bit of a Bohemian, you 
know.' 
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* Eeally !' and Lady Sprightly looked at him 
out of her clear blue eyes as admiringly as if 
he had said, • I'm a genius, you know— or a 
patriot.* 

Meanwhile Hyacinth with her companion^ 
wandered out through the garden, down th^ 
shrubbery, to the artificial, rhododendron- 
bounded lake, where black and white swans 
disported themselves tranquilly. Suddenly a 
small grey rabbit darted out from a bush, 
and scurried away in an agony of terror across 
the grass. 

* Good in a pie, don't you think V Eolleston 
asked. 

Hyacinth nodded assent, and stopping, made 
marks with her parasol on the graveL She 
was extremely uncomfortable. She had caught 
some of the criticising glances thrown at her 
across the luncheon-table, as she sat in the 
place of honour, monopolising all her host's 
attention ; glances of envy and hatred too were 
amongst them, and a muttered exclamation of 
* Intriguing little minx ' had reached her ears. 

She hated all the parade, and the friss, and 
the terribly undisguised admiration of the man 
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beside her. Her heart sank. If he should 
propose, she must accept him ; she dare not 
refuse. Was not this her mission in life, the 
end and aim of her education, that she should 
make a rich marriage ? 

The man's voice beside her soimded dim and 
far away. A mistiness rose before her eyes as 
she stood there, apparently calm and motion- 
less, looking at the black and white swans. 
After all, what dislike had she to Mr. Kolleston? 
He was young, and amiable ; true, he eat with his 
front teeth like a rabbit, and audibly crunched 
his toast and his salad, using his knife and 
fork with many unnecessary flourishes, an 
absurd habit that annoyed her fastidiousness. 
He talked a good deal, and did not say anything 
remarkably sensible ; but then Hyacinth's lot 
had not hitherto lain amongst particularly 
clever people, and she had been told that book- 
learning was only suitable for women, and pro- 
fessors who sat at home and had nothing else 
to do. True he was rather more lax in his 
ideas than she entirely approved of, and the 
fighting of dogs and love of racing were not 
quite congenial to her ; still men were men. 
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rougher and ruder, and not so sensitive a:., 
girls. And if he were good and kind 
he seemed, it would be affectation to picTi:^:::!^ 
holes, and expect impossible perfection ; an_«i^Bi(j 
so 



* The truth is. Miss Warkworth, I want ycz:^ ou 
to be my wife/ 

She awoke to the fact that he had be^ ,^eii 
speaking for the last five minutes, and th^zinat 
this was the termination of his sentence. 

* I — oh, Mr. Rolleston, you have taken i^Kzme 
by surprise !' 

This was not at all what she had meant to 
convey, for had she not been saying over to 
herself all day that the dread moment v— "^as 
approaching, and bracing herself up to its fit 
reception ? Still the phrase answered the p^^^i^- 
pose she had in view, that of gaining tinrr:*^, 
as well as any other. 

* Surely you must have known that I — ]ji^^^ 
you V Mr. Kolleston tried to take her hair:^^^^ 
but it fell limply out of his grasp. 'I hc^jP^ 
you will consent ? You shall have everythix^g 
to make you happy ; you can have a horse to 
Tide — anything you fancy ; a pretty boudoir- — 
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I know women like boudoirs. Only say yes : 
do say yes — because, you see, I'm awfully 
fond of you !' 

* Please give me time/ 

In her agitation. Hyacinth walked on ; the 
exercise seemed to assist her thoughts. Oh, if 
she could only get away; if she could only 
find herself among her books and her paints, 
and not have to make any decision, or give 
any disagreeable answers. 

* You are fond of drawing ; you can draw as 
much as you like here : I shan't interfere. In 
fact, my principle is, " Live and let live ;" and 
all the small children in the village shall come 
and sit to you — if you like little beggar- 
children as models. Hyacinth, don't walk so 
fast ; don't, please, be hard — ^you will say 
yes?' 

All this time she did not answer. Her 
brain was whirling round, her thoughts aglow. 
What should she say ? how could she 
speak ? 

The life of a man rarely hangs on an in- 
stant's decision, a word or a look, as does that 
of a woman : for the one irrevocable little 
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monosyllable spoken, what is her fate? — the 
surrender of her liberty, slavery or happiness 
for life. So she hesitated. 

Just then some more of the guests came in 
sight. 

* You must give me an answer !' Bolleston 
pleaded ; ' it is my right.' 

Another instant, and they would no longer 
be alone. The lake lay stretched before them, 
so calm and still, a ripple gently shaking the 
bulrushes by the edge; the wind-swept sky 
was dull and grey ; a belated yellow leaf flut- 
tered to the ground. Then over Hyacinth's 
mind rushed the conviction that life at home 
was wretched. Marriage, at least, was a new 
experience, and novelty might be better than 
the old, dull routine of sunless monotony. 

* In two days I will give you an answer,' 
she said impulsively, stretching out her hand 
to him. 

He took it quickly, pressed it with a warm, 
grateful grasp ; then, as the other guests 
approached, he dropped it quietly. 

* We have been having a delightful walk,' 
said Lady Warkworth, with an approving 
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smile at Hyacinth, as she came up, accom- 
panied by Colonel EUiston, another mother 
baflBled and defeated in her ambitions for 
Skimpton Park, and some young folk. Then 
the talk became general about the shrubs and 
the evergreens, and whether swans were long- 
lived ; and one told a story of a man's leg 
being broken by a blow from the wing of a 
swan, and another doubted it, and so they 
neared the house. 

Mr. Kolleston achieved no other tete-d-tete 
conversation with Hyacinth, and only managed 
to squeeze her hand meaningly as she took her 
place beside her mother in the brougham. 

' Well, what has happened V Lady Wark- 
worth asked, as they drove off. 

* Mr. Kolleston has proposed to me.' 

* Ah, I thought so.' Lady Warkworth gave 
a sigh of relief as she settled herself com- 
placently in the cushions. * Put that window 
up, my dear ; I cannot hear what you say. Of 
course you answered yes !' 

* I asked for two days to consider,' Hyacinth 
answered, feeling that she had made a mis- 
take. 
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* To consider ! What ridiculous nonsense t 
You must marry him, after all the encourage- 
ment you have given him.* 

* But, mamma, I don't love him. Surely 
one ought to love one's husband !' 

Lady Warkworth bit her lip. 

'That's stuff! You read too much. Hya- 
cinth, and get all your ideas out of books. Of 
course one loves one's husband, after marriage. 
Then you will say yes V 

' I suppose I must,' Hyacinth sighed. 

* Indeed you must. I congratulate you, my 
child.' And Lady Warkworth deposited a kiss 
on her daughter's forehead. 

* Oh, mamma, if I should be miserable !' 

* But you will not, dear. Don't forget to 
write Mr. KoUeston a pretty letter when you 
get home.' 

Then the two ladies relapsed each into their 
corner — Lady Warkworth with a smile of 
triumph and satisfaction on her countenance. 
Hyacinth perplexed, doubting, and miserable. 
The vague ideal she had cherished, an ideal of 
love and sympathy, lay shattered in a thou- 
sand pieces. Before her stretched the long 
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grey vista of irrevocdble fate, a fate she could 
ueither draw down nor avert — but (jnly bow 
her head and accept meekly. 

When the carriage stopped, and Lady Wark- 
worth stepped out sedately, Zoe's alight, active 
figure, in the black merino frock, awaited her 
coming in the hall. 

'Oh, mamma,' she said breathlessly, motion- 
ing her forward, ' I am so glad you have come 
home ; poor Willie is so ill, and I don't know 
what to do.' 

* He is in ?' 

'Yes, dreadfully ill, I am afraid.' 





CHAPTER XV. 



aBOUT a couple of miles from Wark- 
worth Manor, leaving the belt of 
plantations to the left, yon came 
upon a tract of barren desolate land, sandy, 
flat, and uncultivated. Clumps of stunted 
Scotch firs rose dark and gloomy, showing 
against the sunset-stained sky with pitchy 
splendour ; beneath them, many-tinted heather, 
bracken and gorse spread a gorgeous-coloured 
carpet ; deep tarns glittered like silvery stars 
with tempting beauty in shady hollows edged hy 
bending grasaes. The wind whistled bitterly 
across the lonely spot in winter ; in summer 
the sun scorched and burnt up the few wild 
flowers or tender ferns that dared to lift their 
weakly heads. The silence in this vast 
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deserted expanse was gruesome and depressing. 
It was only broken at rare intervals by the 
harsh cry of the flying wild-fowl, or the rushing 
of the wind through the pines like the breaking 
of waves on a shingly shore ; it resembled not 
the silence of repose, but the silence of death. 

In the very middle of this lonely flat stood 
a small cottage built of rough stone, whose 
thick walls were pierced by deep-set windows. 
It owned no pretence of a garden, nothing but 
two plots of cabbages growing on each side of 
the narrow pathway leading from the gate to 
the house ; near the back-door leaned a tumble- 
down bam beside a dung-heap, where clucked 
some lean chickens and a long-legged cock. 
The inhabitants of the cottage were rarely 
visible, yet that a family lived in this lonely 
spot was evident ; and also as evident that they 
shrank from observation, and kept their house- 
door always carefully locked. 

On this November afternoon the front 
kitchen was tenanted by an old woman in a 
tall white cap, who sat near the window knit- 
ting. She had high cheek-bones, a brown and 
wizened skin, and sharp features. The small 
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grey shawl pinned closely round her angular 
shoulders served but to make her figure appear 
narrower and flatter, while her long bony fingers 
plied the knitting-needles in nervous haste. 

* Where can the girl be V she remarked, 
presently, to her companion, an old man seated 
on a wooden settle in the deep antiquated 
fireplace. 

' They gals,' he said with a grunt, * is a lazy 
lot ; you'll have to speak to her now, mother.' 

The hoarse rasping voice that gave utterance 
to these sentiments, belonged to a thick-set 
powerful fellow with a long grizzled beard 
and two sharp uneasy eyes, seeming by their 
brilliancy to belie his age. 

* Ain't I spoke to her a hundred times? 
Shell bring us all to ruin, Daniel, with her 
flighty bad ways.' 

* Jenny ain't bad,* he replied unconcernedly, 
shaking out his pipe; 'she's a bit flighty 
maybe, but the girl ain't bad.' 

' You don't think so, and Isaac don't think 
so, 'cos you're a parcel of fools taken in by a 
pretty face ; but women ain't gammoned by 
women in that fashion. A workhouse child !* 
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And the old woman rose, and laying aside 
her knitting, put the kettle on to boil. 

* A workhouse child !' he retorted in a rage ; 
* and wasn't she sister Dinah's child ; ain't she 
my flesh and blood ? Workhouse, indeed ! 
't ain't your fault you're not a pauper.' 

* Ain't I worked and slaved my fingers to 
the bone,' she cried, slamming the wooden 
spoons on to the seamed and stained table ; 
' ain't I been a good wife to yer, Daniel, and 
kept yer from drink and bad ways, and yer 
son too ?' 

She put her arms akimbo and stopped 
opposite the old man for an answer. 

^ Ye've an infernal temper if ye've nothin' 
else, always a-nagging at folk from morning 
tiU night' 

' Nothing else, indeed !' snorted his wife ; 
' didn't I bring yer a hundred golden suvereigns 
that the old miser left me V 

* Hush !' the old man looked roimd nervously, 
' some one might hear — we all know that.' 

' And I tell you what it is — I'll be mistress. 
I'll leave that money to who I like when I 
die ; you may give me a parish funeral if yer 
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choose. I don't care for yer feathers and 
mummery ; but 111 leave my money to who I 
like, and yer'll just keep a civil tongue in yer 
head, all of yer, or Til tell what I know.' 

* Stop, you fool !' and he caught her roughly 
by the arm. 

At that instant the latch of the door was 
lifted, and a girl stepped in. A girl with 
gipsy eyes and bright colouring, a free bold 
step, and a fine erect figure. She was wrapped 
in a; plaid shawl, which she wore round her 
head like the Irishwomen, and she carried a 
basket under her arm. 

* At it again,' she said wearily, ' at it again ; 
there ye are with a foot in the grave, and 
always a-fighting and quarrelling.' 

''T ain't me, lass,' the man said apologetically, 
as she came near, and, having laid aside her 
basket and her shawl, began to warm her hands 
over the fire. 

* It's enough to sicken folk,' she continued, 
* never to have a minute's peace.' 

' It's nice for you to talk,' the old woman 
remarked, who had returned to her seat and 
knitting. *You, who are always a-gallivant- 
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ing about, as proud of your good looks as if 
ye'd made them yourself. I dare swear now 
ye've got a sweetheart somewhere — some idle 
vagabond.' 

'Isaac would never stand that, would he, 
lass V the old man remarked, with a chuckle. 

' Isaac ain't got nothing to say to me, nor I 
to him,' the girl said, a flash of colour rising 
in her cheeks. 

* No ; he s got no book-larning, has he V con- 
tinued the old hag, thinking she knew where 
to stab. ' We're mighty proud of our book- 
larning, aren't we ? but it was father there that 
paid for it, though I' and she broke into a 

sneering laugh. 

* Now I tell yer what it is, mother — ^you jest 
leave the gal alone ; and Jenny, my lass, let's 
have some tea.' 

The girl moved about with the step of a 
queen, listless and dull, as if she hated her 
surroundings. 

* Where's Isaac working to-day ?' presently 
asked the old woman. 

'Hc've got some felling to do for the 
meester, who've bought that big place. They 
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say he'll be good to the poor; he was poor 
himself once. Maybe he'll help to make somo 
laws for them aa is ground down by taxes and 
Hich like/ 

* D'ye think the laws will ever make the 
poor rich, or turn curds into cream, then? 
There's no one to help us but just ourselves, 
and then only if we make no friends, and tell 
no tales, and don't give way to the drink ' 

This speech was interrupted by a clatter of 
plates, dropped by the girl. 

The old woman started up with an alacrity 
that was surprising, promptly administered a 
sharp box on the ear, and began soundly rating 
her, not forgetting to stoop and pick up the 
fragments. 

' Oh, you idle, good-for-nothing hussy ' 

Again there came the click of the latch, 
this time to admit a man, an uncouth, shaggy 
creature, with features that might have been 
handsome in their rude, rough-hewn carving, 
had it not been for the expression of sullen 
discontent that clothed them. In his hand he 
carried a sharp woodcutter's hatchet, which, as 
he drew a chair near the fire, he laid beside him. 
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'Isaac/ his mother's brow relaxed, 'art 
cold, lad V 

' No ; not cold. 1 Ve been working too hard 
for that. What's the matter, Jenny?* for the 
girl stood there, curling her already disdainful 
lip, and rubbing her aching ear. 

' The women are falling out again,* said the 
old man, puffing at his pipe. ' They must 
jest be quarrelling ; it's as natural as for lambs 
to sport.' 

' Hang it, then, stop your jaw 1' said Isaac, 
in a tone of command. 

Jenny threw him a look of contempt, took 
the empty seat near the flickering candle on 
the table, and, drawing the spinning-wheel 
towards her, began busily working. 

Isaac followed her with his eyes as he poured 
himself out a cup of tea. Presently he spoke : 

' What's this I hear, Jenny ? that you've a 
sweetheart — a gentleman sweetheart— making 
a fool of you, and worse !' 

' Who said that V The girl turned on him 
like a spitfire. 

' Never mind ; it's true, isn't it ?' 

' Why, you're her sweetheart 1' croaked the 
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old man from the fireplace. * She can't have 
no other ; and if she has, knock his brains out. 

* So I shall, you may be sure/ Here Isaac 
handled his hatchet meaningly. 

Jenny darted a look of hatred at him, but 
slily bent down her lashes in a twinkling, 
before he could detect it. 

* Look you here, Jenny,' his brow grew 
more sullen ; ' you may have me or not, as you 
choose, but you shall have no other. And — 
do you know what brought your mother to 
ruin, and why you're a workhouse brat ? It 
was aU through a gentleman, with his lying 
ways and soft words. And you — d'ye hear? 
— rU kill you and him too, first.' 

' Why do you get such fancies in your 
head V said Jenny, with trembling voice. 
' There's never no peace, anyhow, here. There's 
mother scolding and father sneering, and now 
there's you, Isaac, fit to make one shiver with 
your bad words.* 

' Aye, and they're not words, either — they 
mean something ; so you just take care.' 

Jenny began to whimper, and seized the 
first opportunity of leaving the kitchen. 
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When she was gone : 

' You're quite right, lad/ said his mother, 
approvingly ; ' that's the way to keep the chit 
in order — an idle slut ; she shan't have my 
money, at least/ 

' Dash your money, mother ! Who asked 
for it ? Can't you leave it out of the matter 
for a bit ?' 

^You know you're just dying to have it.' 
She stopped knitting, and her eyes shone in 
the dim light with a kind of metallic lustre. 
* You're just wishing me dead, you and the 
father, every day, that you may get it. And 
you shan't get it — ha ! I've taken care of that. 
Not a soul shall touch a farthing, except those 
I mean to have it, and has shown me a power 
of kindness. It's aU safe somewheres ; I 
shan't tell you where.' 

* If I want it, I'll have it !' her son answered 
brutally, stroking the hatchet as it lay beside 
him. * You go to bed now, and don't talk 
stuflF.' 

The old woman looked doubtingly from 
one to the other, hesitated, rose up ; finally, 
with a short * Good-night,' she left them alone. 
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Then silence reigned, both father and son 
smoking vigorously. 

After a while the old man looked up, and 
having first thrown a suspicious glance round 
the room, he asked : 

' Is't true, lad, what you said just now about 
the girl V 

Isaac pufied at his pipe. 

' Quite true ; but she'd better look out. 
I'll stand no nonsense, if I have to swing for 
it!' 

^ She's a fine gal 1' said the old man, thojaght- 
fiiUy. 

'She's for me, or for no one,' continued 
Isaac, seizing a flaring faggot from the fire and 
relighting his pipe, which had gone out. 

The room was filled with the smoke and 
smell of burning wood, and the lurid hght 
outlined the figures of the two strange, wild 
men seated in front of it. 

' I'm about sick of this life. Work, work, 
all day, for a bite or a sup, and never a civil 
word from the gal ; and there's that money— 
if I had it, I could go to Australia, or some 
place where there's enough for all, and a chance 
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_ _ _ " 

for a poor man with strong arms. * Isaac pulled 
up his shirt-sleeves and displayed a brawny 
muscular arm, remarking, as he looked at it 
admiringly, 'That, in Amerikey, they say, is 
worth a fortune.' 

The old man relapsed into silence. He had 
no wish to try his fortune in foreign parts, and 
leave his home and his country and his own 
fireside ; his life was over, though he looked 
forward to some comfort for his declining years. 
However, the son, with doubly inherited force 
of will and power of determination, was the 
master-mind, and he could neither dispute nor 
argue. 

* Now, if it wasn't for the old woman, or if 
we could get her to be reasonable, I could take 
Jenny away to-morrow, safe out of harm's way, 
and be on the high seas before a soul was any 
the wiser.' 

' 'T ain't to be done, lad — 't ain't to be 
done !' And the old man shook his head dole- 
fuUy. 

Jenny, meanwhile, had gone up to her room 
— the fireless, cheerless, rafter-hung attic — 
where she was free to dream or weep, or in- 
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dulge in any of the favourite pastimes of girls. 
She flung herself on her bed in an agony of 
sobs. 

* I will not stay here any longer, to be 
treated in such a way. I will not. How cruel 
they all are ! He said I was beautiful ! What 
is the use of being beautiful, if one cannot be 
happy ? My love — my dear love !* 

She ran on thus for some minutes talking 
to herself between her tears and sobs, rubbing 
her head against the pillow, flinging herself 
against the bed-clothes, till the paroxysm had 
worn itself out. Then she rose and walked to 
the tiny cracked bit of looking-glass which 
served for her toilet. 

' Ked eyes ; what a fool I am !* 

Presently she moistened them with a little 
cold water, smoothed her ruffled hair, and 
hurriedly wrapping her shawl round her, 
listened at the door. 

All was still ; she could hear the gruff 
voices of the men talking in the kitchen like 
the distant and safe sound of thunder. She 
stole gently down the creaking stair, through 
the little back wash-up place, with infinite 
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precaution, breathing more freely only when at 
last she stood in the open air. 

She paused an instant with head poised on 
one side like an attentive fawn, then bounded 
oflf across the lonely bog. No fear that she 
would miss her footing or lose her way, she 
knew every inch of the country as well as 
the moorland birds whose home it was. 

After crossing the dismal plain with light 
and unfaltering footsteps, she turned into a 
pine-wood, and there, leaning against the 
straight stem of one of the pines, she waited. 
It was quite dark, though it was still early in 
the short winter day. She had not waited 
long before the red glimmer of a cigar 
quivered, will-o'-the-wisp-like, among the 
trees ; soon a voice she loved, said, ' Jenny,' 
and two arms wrapped her round. 

^Why, you are trembling all over like a 
fluttering bird.' 

* Oh, Kandolph ! I have been so miserable. 
I am so miserable. Do you love me V 

' Of course I do.' 

He threw away his cigar, and gave her a 
kiss. 
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' Then, if you love me, take me away from 
this hateful home, from Isaac, and all their 
rough coarse ways. I am afraid. I think he 
will murder me some day. I am sure he 
would not mind murder; and there is that 
dreadful axe always by his side. And he is 
for ever talking about his mother's money ; he 
and his father both covet it so. Oh ! I am 
sure there will be murder some day.' 

^ Nonsense, child ; you fancy these things. 
How is it possible ? There is the law.' 

^ Oh ! but you don't know how lawless 
they are ; they fear nothing. You mil take 
me away, won't you?' And she threw her 
arms round his neck, and pressed him to her. 
Just then the moon beamed out, a silver ball 
in the heavens, and the light shone down 
upon the two dark figures clasped together at 
the stem of the tall fir. ' Won't you, Kan- 
dolph V 

* But, my dear,' he said, lightly, ' you for- 
get. I have no means, no money ; I am de- 
pendent myself, and not much older than you 
are.' 

' Oh ! but I can work, you know ; I had a 
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good education at Mudbury, and that is why 
I loathe living with low people. I can work ; 
only let us be together, and we shall be 
happy/ 

The young man's brow darkened. 

^ How impulsive you are, Jenny ; now let 
us sit down on the moss at the foot of this 
tree, and talk reasonably.' 

Eandolph was considerably perplexed by 
the very passions he had helped to raise ; like 
the child playing with gunpowder, he had 
evoked a power he knew not how to control. 

It was very well to flirt with Jenny, to kiss 
her red lips and look into her lustrous eyes, 
and hear her murmur sweet cooing words of 
love ; but it was a very different thing to lure 
her away from her home and her own proper 
sphere, and hamper himself with her for 
life. 

The acquaintance had begun when Ean- 
dolph, going into Mudbury for a course of 
mathematical lessons from the old college-tutor 
who resided there, had met pretty Jenny 
tripping home from the day-school. The girl 
was very attractive, very bright, and very 
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much interested in her good-looking young 
cavalier ; and then the casual meetings had 
developed into appointments, the words of 
compliment and praise into words of passion ; 
mutual sympathy had ripened into love, until 
now, with flushing cheeks, loosened hair, even 
with tears, (for he could feel the hot drops on 
his cheek,) she clung to his bosom, saying 
she could not live without him, in accents of 
heart-felt love and misery. It was distractingly 
unpleasant. Were women always so unreason- 
able, he wondered, for up to the present his 
experience had been limited to little misses 
in short frocks sucking barley-sugar, or to 
giggling housemaids scarcely resenting a stolen 
kiss behind the door. 

^ Why don't you speak, Randolph V 

He kissed her lips. That was the best 
answer ; it compromised him noways. 

* My darling, it is getting late ; you must go 
home.' Jenny pouted; her lover was not 
satisfactory to-day. ^ You must really remem- 
ber Isaac ; he would probably find out where 
you had been, and then he would murder me/ 

Jenny jumped up, seized with vague, un- 
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reasoning fear. She had never thought of 
Randolph's danger ; yet now it broke upon her 
with a sharp, stinging sense of reality. 

^Oh yes, I forgot; but you will take me 
away, won't you, where there will be no 
danger, and we shan't have to part in this 
cruel way ? — ^because I adore you, my beautiful 
love ; you know I do/ 

* Yes, yes ; I promise you,' said Randolph, 
only anxious for her safe return. ' It shall all 
be as you wish ; only you must be patient 
— very good and patient.' 

'Indeed, I shall be aU that. Randolph, 
how good you are to me ! you seem to me 
like some wonderful, god-like creature. I am 
so happy with you !' 

Randolph walked with her to the edge of 
the wood, listening to her passionate outpour- 
ings, allowing himself to be adored, satisfying 
her cravings with a word, a pressure of the 
hand — always intent on getting rid of her. 
Then, after a lingering parting, the girl sped 
home across the moor, slinking in through the 
unfastened window of the wash-house, gently, 
with intense caution, to her room, where she 
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crept into her bed, fully dressed, to dream of 
her hero and his wonderful love, and how it 
would feel to be a lady — ^his for ever. 

Randolph went home very slowly, full of 
thought. This night's meeting had con^dnced 
him of what he had for some time thought, 
namely, that he must break off his love 
affair at all hazards, or it would bring 
trouble. 

He knew that his father's uprightness would 
revolt at the idea of trifling with a girl's affec- 
tions when he could never marry her ; and even 
his mother's influence, he feared, might not be 
equal to the task of helping and shielding 
him in any diflSculty caused by his own 
foolishness. 

In addition, he was rather tired of Jenny s 
warm feelings and the unconventional mode in 
which she expressed them. So he decided as he 
walked along, smoking and swinging his ash- 
plant, that he would go away on some pretext 
or another, and leave affairs to disentangle 
themselves, and Jenny to arrange her life as 
best she could. 

Having made up his mind, he even began 
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to whistle, and went cheerily up to the front- 
door, where he was greeted with the news of 
Wfflie's alarming iUness, and with the informa- 
tion that a message had been despatched for 
the best London doctor. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



t ILLIE, by the medical man's desire, 
had been moved into the larger 
room, sometimes used for visitors, 
communicating with his own small bed-chamber, 
which served now as a kind of anteroom. He 
lay in a high fever, and the greatest quiet had 
been prescribed as absolutely necessary. 

The doctor's first act was to turn out the 
maids, butler, and valet, who had all pressed 
in, eager to offer their services. One by one 
they departed, looking lingeringly behind, for 
there is nothing so interesting to the vulgar 
mind as the sight of illness or suffering. 

When, however, the doctor, an old friend of 
the family, laid his hand gently on 2!oe'8 
shoulder, hitherto motionless, and kindly said : 
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' Now, my little maid, you must go too, she 
looked up fiercely, answering in a husky 
voice : 

' Go ! who is to nurse my brother, if he is as 
ill as you say ? 

*We must have a regular nurse. I have 
already sent to the Home at Mudbury for 
one/ 

'And is my brother to be left entirely to 
strangers ? no, doctor, you mistake. I stay 
here, and nothing shall move me.' 

The doctor looked pityingly at her slight 
childish figure, but seeing firm determination 
expressed in her eyes, and a set look round 
the mobile mouth, he said reluctantly : 

' Well, but can you control yourself, shall 
you be quiet and helpful, and not agitate your 
brother if I let you stay V 

' Of course I shall. When I say I will do a 
thing, I can always do it.' 

Tales had reached the doctor's ears of the 
young lady's strong will and of her insubordi- 
nation in the schoolroom ; he believed that 
hers was no ordinary character to deal with, so 
he wisely determined to give her a trial. 
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* You may stay then/ he said briefly. 
The girl gave him a grateful look. 

When presently having again visited his 
patient, he returned to the anteroom where 
Zoe had dropped into a chair, he found her 
shedding quiet tears. 

* What did I say now ?' he exclaimed. 
* There you are, just like a woman, crying ; it 
was precisely for that reason I would not let 
you nurse your brother. You ladies are made 
up of tears and long faces, dissolving if a word 
is said to you. Now professional nurses are 
invariably cheerful, it is a part of their duty ; 
you are as useless as I thought.' The doctor 
walked up and down the room angrily, feeling 
at his gold watch-chain, and clearing his 
throat. 

Zoe rose with a jerk, pushed away the 
chair on which she was sitting, and dashed 
aside her tears, gulping down, by a supreme 
effort, the last choking sob. 

* Doctor, I am better now. You shall not say 
such things again ; I will shed no more tears.' 

' That is right ; your brother s life depends 
on his being exposed to no agitation. To tell 
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you the truth, Miss Zoef, I am very anxious 
about him ; he has a peculiarly delicate con- 
stitution, great sensitiveness combined with 
acute irritability of nerves ; would feel mental 
shocks, I should say. Has he had any worries, 
do you know V 

'Yes, he has,' said Zoe truthfully, feeling 
that a doctor, like a confessor, ought to know 
all. 

' Ah ! well, that is bad. Lady Warkworth is 
not at home, or Sir Hugh either. I wish I 
could see them.' 

* Papa is gone to Manchester on business ; 
mamma has driven out to luncheon. But what 
do you want to know ? please tell me.' 

' Well, I should prefer a London physician 
to be sent for ; I don't like the responsibility 
alone of this case.' 

* Send for him,' said Zoe, decidedly ; 
' telegraph or write — which ?' 

' Do you think I may, on your responsibility?' 

' Yes, on my responsibility.' 

So the message was despatched, and the 
doctor departed in his gig, promising to return 
later with the nurse ; and Zoe was left alone. 
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At a call from her brother she entered his 
room. He was lying in bed, the glow of 
health as usual upon his handsome face, though 
perhaps the eyes, unnaturally brilliant and 
eager, betokened the fever that was devouring 
his strength. 

Zoe remembered the doctor's words, ^I 
am very anxious ;' she thought of the 
message despatched to London ; but she 
could not reconcile her brother s appearance, 
and his bright welcome as she drew near, with 
all these sad prognostications. ^ It is their 
business,' she reflected, ^ to make the worst of a 
patient, in order to have the credit of curing 
him.' So she answered him back with her 
most radiant smile. 

' Look here, Zoe,' he laid his hot hand in 
hers and drew her towards him ; * they say I 
am very ill, that I have got this beastly fever ; 
and it takes, I know, some weeks to run its 
course, so you'U have me tied down here for a 
long time to come. Well, it can't be helped ; 
I should like to have you always by me. 
Will you promise ? I don't want to see any- 
one else, now mind ; father, perhaps, when he 
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comes home, but, above all, on no account her 
ladyship/ 

Zoe, thoroughly sympathising in her 
brother's feelings, promised to carry out all 
his wishes. 

' Now sit down and write.' 

On a low seat by the bed she ensconced 
herself, and wrote from his dictation, first a 
letter to Daisy, full of love and reproaches ; 
then a letter to an Oxford friend on cricketing 
matters ; then an order for a new suit to a 
London tailor. 

Willie's voice was so strong, and they laughed 
so much over their work, over Zoe's misspelled 
words, and the blots that would come on the 
paper every time that, in her cramped position, 
she dipped her pen into the ink — the young 
man making jokes about a goose being tied by 
the leg, etc., that the girl could realise less 
than ever the grievous sickness of which the 
doctor had spoken. They had not passed 
such a quiet happy time together for years. 

Willie patted her head ; and the girl, hungry 
for love, felt as if a new heaven were opened 
before her. 
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' Oh, Willie ! if you could always be ill ; it 
is so nice/ 

Just then the door-bell pealed out. 

* Her ladyship !' 

Zoe had but time to throw down the letters 
she had directed, and hurry to the hall. She 
experienced no difficulty in persuading Lady 
Warkworth to forego her intended visit to the 
sickroom, when she asserted that it was by 
the doctor's stringent directions he was to be 
kept quiet and see no one but herself and the 
nurse. 

' Ah ! well, I dare say it is best so,' re- 
marked Lady Warkworth, divesting herself of 
her ample sealskin mantle. ' You understand 
your brother's ways ; and all girls like nursing 
and messes. I am sure it will be quite right ; 
and it was very thoughtful of you to send for 
the London doctor. Sir Hugh would certainly 
have wished it; you will come and tell me 
how he is presently. Is it too late for tea ? 
Come, Hyacinth, my dear !' 

But Hyacinth stayed behind, and in a 
frightened voice, whispered to Zoe : 

' Ls it really so bad ? Oh, Zoe ! and to- 
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day of all days. I am engaged to be mar- 
ried !' 

Pyacinth's face gleamed so white and wan 
from amongst the fur of her cloak and hat, 
and she looked so fragile and ethereal, far more 
like illness than Willie, that Zoe felt she 
must reassure her. 

* Oh ! I dare say it is not so bad ; he is very 
cheerful, and suffers no pain. I am sure he 
will get well ; don't despond. Hyacinth 
dear.' 

Then Hyacinth followed her mother, and 
Zoe ran upstairs to her post. Willie passed a 
tolerably good night, though towards morning 
he complained of violent pain. The nurse 
administered the required remedies, but what 
seemed most to soothe the sufferer was the 
clasp of his sister's tender responsive hand, as 
she knelt by his bedside. Love seems even 
to diminish pain, the terrible tyrant, who 
reduces the strongest man to a gentle pathetic 
dependence. Willie was no exception. He 
seemed to yearn for his sister's presence, and 
followed her with his eyes whenever she 
moved about the room. 
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At noon the London physician arrived. He 
scanned the patient carefully, talked a good 
deal, and asked him a number of questions. 
Then with a hearty good-bye returned, ac- 
companied by his coadjutor, to the anteroom. 

Zoe, pale and anxious, hovered near, strain- 
ing her ears to catch a word or two of the 
whispered consultation. 

* Had she not better go V said the London 
physician, pointing to her. 

' Oh ! Miss Warkworth is very devoted and 
very calm ; I think you may speak before 
her.* 

' Is he very ill, doctor V Zoe asked, standing 
straight before him, with her hands clasped to- 
gether, blanched lips, and wide open dry 
eyes from which, true to her promise, not a 
tear escaped. 

* I fear he is dying !' said the oracle, gravely, 
without hesitation. 

'Oh, but you who are so clever, you can 
save him — can't you ? Say you will ! Oh, 
doctor ! you cannot have come all this way 
just to take away our hope ! We counted on 
jou. Save him !' 
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' My child/ the great man seemed really 
sorry, * while there is life there is hope, and 
that is all the hope I can give you/ 

' Dying 1' 

Zoe had never realised death except as the 
end of life ; never as a hard, stern, terrible 
fact — an angel with outstretched, awful wings, 
hovering greedily to seize living souls. She 
had seen no dead person, only little birds or 
fish, once a dead lamb. They lay very still, 
and stifi" and cold ; yet there was nothing very 
terrible about it. But Willie, dead — cold — 
gone ! (her imagination refused to picture him 
in the life beyond the grave) it was impos- 
sible, an unmentionable horror ! 

^ Dr ' She strove to make one further 

appeal to him, but the toneless utterance failed 
to reach the great physician, already depart- 
ing, obsequiously accompanied by the country 
practitioner. 

Then Willie's voice, somewhat fainter since 
yesterday, murmured from the next room : 

' Zoe.* 

She could not move ; she felt as if rooted to 
the spot. 
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' Zoe/ 

She went in, almost choking, as she saw the 
letters lying on a chair — the letters over which, 
but yesterday, they had made so merry. 

* What did he say?' Willie clutched at her 
hand, for she carefully kept her face averted. 
\ I know he said I was ill ; did he say, very 

iur 

* Doctors seem to me always kill- joys,' an- 
swered she, flippantly. * 1 hate them. Don't 
you ? And I never believe a word they say.' 

* I believe that man,' Willie returned gravely. 

^ Zoe ' then he paused ; ' if I am very ill, 

let me see Daisy. I shall have to leave her, if 
I die.' 

* But you are not going to die ; and you 
shall see her, certainly, Willie.' 

* You will undertake that V Then he fell 
back, faint and weak, on his pillows, satisfied. 

In the next few days Willie changed visibly. 
All through the weary nights, Zoe watched 
with the nurse. At first it had been urged 
that the girl should go to bed ; but when she 
asserted that it was impossible for her to sleep, 
and that she would be only more anxious lying 
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waiefuUy tossing, further opposition was with- 
drawn, and from that time no one saved her 
fatigue. 

Who does not know the horror of those 
night-watches — the flickering light, trembling 
as with fear, the almost audible stillness, 
broken only by the patient's cough or the 
tinkling of a tea-spoon against the wine-glass, 
so that a few coals placed on the fire rattle like 
the sound of thunder, while shadows on the 
wall clothe themselves with all the distorted 
hideousness of a sick phantasy ? 

Willie could swallow no food, though food 
was the only hope for his life ; little lumps of 
ice, broken with a needle, and gently pushed 
into his mouth, served to quench his thirst. 
Zoe alternately prayed, in a wild, fervent, 
wordless fashion, or prepared the ice, or looked 
with increasing horror and despair from the 
nurse's impassible countenance, to the shades 
deepening under the patient's eyes, and the 
lines forming round his mouth. AU the bright 
fresh colour had faded ; the cheeks were ashy 
pale ; the dark rings of curly hair, damp with 
sweat, clustered on the white forehead ; already 
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his eyes had a far-away look, as if hovering on 
the confines of the spirit-world. 

One morning his first words were addressed 
to Zoe, who invariably ran upstairs, performed 
her simple toilet, changed her collar and cuffs, 
and placed a fresh bunch of violets in her 
dress, hoping by these means to efface the 
effects of her night-watch and cheer up the 
sufferer. 

* Have you heard from Daisy ?* 
She shook her head. 

*No letter could come yet, you know.* 

* But she might have telegraphed. Are you 
sure, Zoe, it was the right address V 

^ Quite sure. To-day, I am convinced, we 
shall hear.' 

Willie turned uneasily on his pillow. 

* I am sure I should live if I could but see 
her. I am not really ill, am I ? Let me look 
at myself in the glass.* 

Zoe dared not comply with this request, for 
she feared the shock the change in his appear- 
ance might occasion him. 

' I really don't know where your glass is,' 
she faltered. ' We moved the things in such 
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a hurry, they are all scattered and tumbled 
about. I fancy — I fear — it is broken.' 

* A broken looking-glass/ Willie said slowly ; 
* that means a death.' 

* Oh no. How can you be so superstitious ? 
It means nothing but a little carelessness.' 

* What day of the week is it, Zoe V 

' Thursday, dear. You were taken ill on 
Saturday.' 

* And they say I must lie weeks in bed. It 
seems a long time.' 

In the afternoon, Zoe waylaid the doctor in 
the hall. 
' Well V 

* It is hopeless ; but he may live some days. 
I shall tell Lady Warkworth ; and if he has 
any farewells to make, or affairs to arrange, it 
would be desirable to lose no time.' 

Zoe remained in the exact spot he had left 
her, cold and motionless. The blow fell now 
on a prepared surface, gradually numbing with 
pain. Everyone said he was dying — every- 
one seemed to give up hope — yet she would 
not. Her old impetuosity of spirit and deter- 
mination revived. God, she knew, heard 
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prayer. * Ask, and it shall be given you/ 
He had said. She would ask as she had never 
asked before, wrestle and strive, and force 
upon Him her request. If all the world 
deserted her, and fell away in supineness and 
unfaithfulness, she and God at least were a 
match for them. 

In wild haste she flew up to the little attic 
and flung herself down on her knees by the 
open window. The cold night air blew in, 
softly touching her hot aching forehead with 
its grateful freshness. She could see the big 
cedar-trees swaying their long arms, and the 
leafless oaks and elms so stifi" and rigid. She 
was surely nearer to God now, face to face with 
the boundless heavens, pierced by His own 
wonderful, pitying stars. Borne on the strong 
pinions of a burning faith, she seemed able to 
waft herself to the very steps of His throne, to 
pour out before Him the unspoken desires of 
her heart. 

No words came to her lips. How glad she 
felt to know that God could read her thoughts, 
could see the helpless human soul . hanging on 
His loving answer. The tears pressed to her 
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lashes, but clung there as if turned to stone. 
The hush of the Divine Presence seemed to 
encircle her. She was alone, yet not alone ; 
never alone now, in such blessed communion. 
How long she prayed she knew not. A knock 
at the door roused her. The housemaid 
peeped in with a scared look. 

* If you please, miss, your brother is asking 
for you.' 

Zoe rose gently from her knees. The 
twilight, slowly deepening into night, was 
lighted by a myriad stars. Loving answers 
to patient prayers, she thought, as shivering 
with an intense sense of cold, a quiet satisfied 
peace took the place of passionate longing. 
If ever prayers were answered, she was certain 
her petition must be granted. She had laid 
her very soul at God's feet. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

3N the hall she met Hyacinth. 
' How is he to-day ? 
' He is better,' answered Zoe, her 
eyes full of a strange unearthly light. 

' Why, how happy you look, Zoe 1 yet you 
have been sitting up aU night. Oh ! he must 
be better.' 

Hyacinth hurried off to the schoolroom to 
convey the glad news ; celebrated by Ben with 
a tossing of books into the air. 

Zoe stopped for an instant at the door of her 
brother's room, and put her hand to her side. 
The emotion she felt was so overpowering, that 
it almost caused her physical pain. Ooe 
moment more and she would know the reality. 
The door was gently opened from the inside, 
and the grave, placid nurse beckoned to her. 
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* You had better come in ; your brother has 
asked for you.' 

* What does he wish ?* 

* I do not know, you had better go to him ; 
dying men have strange fancies sometimes.* 

' Dying men !' why would they not let him 
hve when she had been praying for him so 
earnestly, even now wringing the boon of his 
life from God, and fondly expecting what men 
call a miracle, but which seemed to her only a 
natural event ? 

Noiselessly she advanced. Willie lay there 
as still as if asleep. His white thin hand 
stretched over the counterpane — his large 
eyes, brilliant as the depths of a transparent 
pool, wandering restlessly about full of pain 
and anxiety. When his sister appeared ; 

*How nice you look,' he said, for the 
supernatural light shone still in her face. * I 
sent for you, Zoe, because you tell the truth. 
I have never found you out in a lie yet, and I 
want you to tell me. They say,' he gulped 
back a sob — * Dr. Parsons has just told me 
I am going to die.* 

The girl flung herself forward on her knees 
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in a great gush of passion, and seizing the poor 
pale handy kissed it fervently. 

* Now tell me, Zoe, is this true ? because I 
shall believe you. Don't soften it, speak the 
truth; 

A deep silence reigned in the room, for 
sheets and blankets had been suspended to all 
the doors, and the sounds of family life were 
securely shut away. Zoe spoke in her ordinary 
quick tone, as though enunciating the simplest 
proposition. 

* They say so, Willie ; they say there is no 
hope, but I trust in God.' 

Willie's pallor increased ; he looked up and 
around as if for help, then in a low voice he 
answered : 

' Then I am to die — so be it. I am content.' 

Zoe pressed his hands again and again, trying 
to convey but a tenth part of her passionate 
love in the caresses she lavished upon him. 
Neither spoke for some minutes, till Willie, 
drawing away his hands, said : 

' Now, Zoe, leave me, and send Penguin with 
pen and paper. Telegraph to Daisy that I am 
dying, and must see her. Oh, if only I can live 
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till she comes I pray for that, Zoe. And don't 
grieve, little giri ; I am quite resigned.' 

Zoe obeyed all these instructions ; she would 
have obeyed anything, done any difficult task, 
walked like the saints of old on fiery plough- 
shares, at that moment. 

Sir Hugh, hitherto detained on urgent busi- 
ness, was expected in the afternoon. Lady 
Warkworth sent a message by her maid to say 
that Zoe was to receive him, and break the sad 
intelligence of Willie's danger as she herself 
did not feel equal to it. It seemed as if all 
the difficult duties of life had devolved on Zoe 
at this moment. 

Colonel Elliston had departed by an early 
train, believing his presence in a sick house to 
be unnecessary and disagreeable. 

Hyacinth had begged Mr. KoUeston not to 
call ; the mere idea of love-making palled on her 
agonised senses at that instant. And all com- 
munication between them was therefore 
restricted to the daily forwarding of a hot- 
house bouquet, and a few lines of condolence 
in which an inquiry after Tip's health never 
failed. 
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Zoe listened breathlessly for the carriage- 
wheels conveying her father home from the 
station. Her heart beat tumnltuously ; what 
should she say, how could she receive him, he 
who was so fond of his eldest son ? True, she 
did not share all the fears of the others ; her 
faith still sustained her — surely there was 
no such thing as fruitless sacrifice— the same 
faith that had caused her, when a child of ten 
years old, to pray one night for the space 
of nearly five hours for the conversion of a 
criminal she had heard was condemned to die. 
When her father stepped from the carriage, in 
his furry coat, restrained and serious, there was, 
however, no need for her to pour out her sad 
budget ; she soon saw that he knew all. 

' Where is he ? Take me to him, Zoe,* was 
all he said, as she bestowed on him one hurried 
embrace. 

Sir Hugh staggered visibly when he again 
crossed the threshold of the sick-room, after a 
few minutes passed with his son. Zoe was watch- 
ing for him, fearing some outburst of sorrow 
or emotion. But he was very calm, almost as 
calm as she was, though his countenance wore 
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the haggard look of one who has beheld the 
shadow of a great sorrow. 

' He is not to be agitated, papa.' 

* I know ; I did not distress him. I had 
better see your mamma now, Zoe, and — she 
ought to go to him too ; she cannot know how 
ill he is.* 

But Lady Warkworth declined to go to her 
stepson ; he was well nursed, she said. For her 
part, a number of people in the room when she 
was ill, always annoyed her ; and Willie hated 
fuss : it would be far better for her to wait a 
little. Besides, her nerves were so delicate, 
that if she were much upset, she would be ill 
too, and then that would cause more trouble. 

Sir Hugh did not insist. Perhaps he felt 
in his inmost soul that the handsome lady 
lying in pink satin and swan's-down on a sofa, 
was scarcely a fit nurse for a dying man. 

Zoe's vigils were prolonged through the next 
night. She insisted on her father's resting 
after his long journey, promising to call him if 
necessary. And as to Hyacinth's sitting up, 
she who already looked half dead with misery 
and crying, it was out of the question. 
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Willie tossed and coughed uneasily all 
night, moaning sometimes, ever and again 
asking his sister if no message had come from 
Daisy. 

* How long can I hold out, I wonder I 
God, let me live till she comes !' was his 
endless cry. 

It was terribly painful, this race between 
the swiftly-approaching angel of death and the 
accomplishment of so great and haunting a 
desire. A thousand times Zoe ran to the door, 
thinking she heard the sound of wheels ; a 
thousand times she looked at her watch, 
counting the weary hours, revolving in such 
lagging monotony. She, too, was beginning 
to fear now, to lose hope. 

Dr. Parsons was very kind ; he came late^ 
and stayed till two o'clock in the moming> 
before he retired to his well-earned rest on a 
hastily • improvised bed in the adjacent apart- 
ment. 

Morning came. Willie's voice was still 
strong, his eyes still bright; but the doctor 
shook his head as he felt his pulse. 

* He ought to see a clergyman ; and any- 
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one may come in now/ he remarked to Zoe. 
^ Nothing can make any diflference.* 

* Shall I tell her ladyship you wish for her X 
she asked, bending tenderly to smooth her 
brother's pillow. 

' I won't see her, Zoe ; I can't see her. I 
shall never forgive her.' 

In this mood he persevered. Even the 
clergyman's entreaties, that he must forgive 
all before death, failed to move him. Twice 
the good man returned, pained at the ill result 
of his admonitions. 

' It is dreadful,' he said, such hardness to one 
who has been a mother to him ; and yet he is so 
penitent, almost saintly in every other respect. 
Can you do nothing ? He must forgive her; and 
then it would be such a beautiful death-bed.' 

The next night was as bad. Zoe and the 
nurse snatched fitful slumbers, for they were 
both worn out. Sir Hugh fidgeted in and 
out of the room in his smoking-suit, too 
anxious to rest. Hyacinth hovered about the 
passages in her dressing-gown, listening, and 
waylaying everyone that passed, for news. 
Lady Warkworth was hysterical and fright- 
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ened, and the maid's time was passed in ad- 
ministering sal volatile, and bearing fresh sug- 
gestions to the sick-room as to the remedies 
necessary for the invalid. 

* If they would only give him beef-tea ; it 
is so easy to pour a little down a person's 
throat, a few drops at a time. I was saved 
once by it in a bad illness. Or brandy — 
do ask, Chirper, if they give him enough 
brandy.' 

When Chirper returned with the assurance 
that brandy had not been despised, Lady 
Warkworth bethought herself of something 
else, and kept the faithful Chirper always on 
the trot, 'till Tm clean wore out, and that's 
the truth,' the poor maid observed to the 
housekeeper, who was sharing the general un- 
rest by perambulating the passages. 

It was so unusual for Lady Warkworth to 
be thwarted ; matters had been accustomed to 
arrange themselves according to her desires, 
so invariably and so smoothly, that this inex- 
orable fate that 'seemed overtaking her, in 
which neither money nor superior advice (for 
the London physician had returned again, and 
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again pronounced the case hopeless), nor her 
own judgment, in which she trusted im- 
plicitly, were of any avail ; the sense of 
supreme injustice on the part of Providence 
thus to afflict her, all serving to irritate and 
aggravate the wound caused by her conscious 
helplessness. 

Chirper vowed afterwards that had it 
not been for the forty pounds wages her 
ladyship gave her, and the disposal of her 
wardrobe, which was always productive, she 
being a lady of good taste, nothing would 
have induced her to endure through those 
dreadful days ; indeed, her legs ached with a 
sharp pain, like rheumatics, for a fortnight 
after, she averred. 

The morning of Saturday dawned, and no 
syllable had been received from Daisy ; yet 
Zoe had again telegraphed, this time more 
urgently still. She positively hated the girl 
now. How could she be so thoughtless, so 
vain, so utterly without feeling, possibly such 
a slave to conventional prejudices, as to let a 
man die of a broken heart, and never even 
send him one word of sjnnpathy ! For Zoe 
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believed that the joy of her presence would 
restore health, if not actually induce it. 

Again the clergyman called ; and this time 
Willie, after some hesitation, declared that he 
was ready to forgive his stepmother, and to send 
her a kind word of farewell ; * but I cannot see 
her ; please don't ask it. I can't — it would 
kill me at once.' 

Only too desirous that he should die in 
charity with all men, the reverend gentleman 
forbore to press the point any further. The 
last solemn rites of religion completed, brothers 
and sisters bade adieu in sighs and sobs, and a 
heavenly radiance began to shine round the 
sick man's features. 

'Now, dear/ he whispered, pressing Zoe's 
hand in his, ' we will be alone till the 
end.' 

' If Daisy comes,' she asked faintly, * what 
shall I do V 

' She will not come now ; but if she should, 
I do not wish to be disturbed. I want to 
think only of heaven.' He drew from his 
finger with difficulty, for the weakness had 
increased, a plain gold ring on which was en- 
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graved, * Eemember/ in enamel letters. ' This 
is her ring ; give it her — and tell her I loved 
her till the last — God bless her. I hope she 
will be happy, and you too, darling. Thank 
you for all your care — I shan't trouble you 
long now. How tired you must be — kiss 
me ' 

Even to the very last Zoe must only come 
second in his thoughts and affections, she 
thought, as she felt sick and weary. A sharp 
pain passed through her heart while she bent 
her lips to his. Still she did not believe he was 
dying — he was still his old dear self. 

* I should like to rest.' 

The weary eyelids drooped, and Zoe sat 
silent, thinking he slept. A breathless awe 
crept over her; she folded her hands in her 
lap, not daring to move lest she should disturb 
his slumbers. How quiet it was ! Her soul 
seemed to gather itself up and rest in a 
breathless waiting. 

The slow drip, drip of the miniature foun- 
tain in the window soothed her with its 
monotonous rhythm ; then began to annoy her ; 
finally irritated her high-strung nerves, until 
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each drop seemed to fall like molten lead upon 
her brain, causing her an iutolerable sensation. 

Presently the air was rudely rent by an 
unearthly screech, and a primitive bagpipe 
outside struck up the tune of * Drops of 
Brandy.' Her old childish favourite, associated 
with her happiest hours, now mocking her 
with dead memories. Never in all her life 
again could she listen to the sound of bag- 
pipes, without the intolerable agony of that 
instant recurring to her mind. 

Willie moved. Had the discordant noise 
roused him ? She bent forward eagerly, glad 
to relinquish the strained attitude of immo- 
bility. Surely there was a change. Inex- 
pressibly terrified she looked again. Her 
brother opened his eyes and smiled. 

' Hold my hand, Zoe, please.' 

On her knees beside him she knelt, as white 
as the snowy sheets. The hand she took was 
icy-cold. The cold seemed to permeate her 
whole being, to run up her arm, coil round 
her heart, and stop her very breath. Her 
head swam, the faint sickly smell of drugs 
and perfumes mounted into her brain ; and still 
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the icy grip fastened round her Ump fingers, 
and she fancied herself sinking down — down 
into deep rushing waters, while thick clouds of 
darkness gathered round. 

When the nurse returned she found that 
Willie's brief life had ebbed away ; beside him 
crouched his sister, with her hand clasping his, 
in a dead faint. When aid was summoned, 
and they carried her out and poured cold 
water on her, she revived ; and like one in a 
trance she staggered to her feet, still chilled 
and stunned with horror. Then to her surprise 
she saw before her a small piteous figure, all 
soiled and dusty, in a travelling cloak, with 
wide-open terrified eyes and dishevelled golden 
hair. 

' Zoe 1 I am here.' 

'Why did you not come before, wicked 
girir 

Zoe's strength came back with anger. 

Daisy started. Zoe's voice was so harsh and 
hollow, pregnant with unspeakable horror. 

' I came as soon as I could,' she answered 
gently, a great humility in her pleading out- 
stretched hands. * I was away ; I knew 
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nothing. Oh, Zoe ! let me see him ! I cama 
on purpose ; do let me see him ! Where 
is her 

* Where is he?' Zoe laughed. A laugh 
that sent a thrill of terror through her listener. 
* Where is he V Zoe repeated mockingly. 

She tore the little gold ring, with the tender 
inscription 'Remember,' from the finger 
where she had placed it for safety, and flung 
it at Daisy, who, silent with fear, shrank 
farther and farther from her. The ring feU 
at her feet, and rolled away into the dim 
shadow. 

* He sent you this.' 

' Oh, Zoe ! where is he V 
' He is with God.' 



END OF VOL. I. 
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